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Portrait of a salesman... 


Shrewd people expect a manufacturer to pack his product in a 
modern, designed-for-the-job container. They expect him to 
protect his goods from the slightest scratch or damage. They 
expect a pack that looks proud of its contents. In short, it is the 
* pack that sells the quality of the product. That is why to-day the 
best products are packed in Medway corrugated cases. In the 
manufacture of these cases the Medway Corrugated Paper 
Company excels — making the corrugated strawboard, lining it 
with tough kraft paper and turning it into corrugated cases. Each 
case, planned to give the maximum protection to the goods it is to 
carry, is a reminder of the part which the Reed Paper Group, with 
all its resources, plays in the development of new packaging methods.* 
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Products of 
THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
Division of the 
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HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY LONDON W.1 


* REED PAPER GROUP PACKAGING ‘includes 
multi-wall sacks; corrugated paper and cases; kraft and M.G. 
sulphite wrappings; grease-proof and waxed papers. 
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Personal Savings 


THE RATE OF INTEREST ON ALL 
PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY SHARES 


is increased to 
37% NET— FROM 
4 Ist JAN., 1953 


(Income Tax Paid by the Society) 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Assets exceed £7,000,000 Reserves £360,000 


Full information from 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 . 


One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
providing the most attractive Investment 
and Mortgage facilities. Founded in 1848, 
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(it has been alleged) often 
brings in three-quarters of a 
programme, or perhaps a programme 
and a half. Not so with the Ekco A147! This set is pre-tuned to 
4 stations of your choice—most people only listen to 2 or 3—which 
are controlled by a switch, No tuning scale, no knob to twiddle. 
Spot-on accuracy every time! 
Simplified design and the elimination of features such as the tuning 
scale give you extra listening value. Reproduction is of a quality 
associated with much higher-priced sets. And with a playing desk 
this superb quality reproduction is available for your records, too. 
Ekco A147 A.C. Mains £24 10s. Tax Paid 
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T is exactly nine months ago that I last spoke to you on the air. 
I tried then to give you an account of the work we were doing 
in foreign affairs and of the progress which I believed we had 
made. I expect that to many of you foreign affairs may seem 
rather a remote subject, without much connection with your daily 
problems, such as the cost of living and the prospects before you in 
_ your work. But what is always in my mind as Foreign Secretary is 
this: our success or failure in the supreme task of keeping the peace 
‘determines, in the end, the happiness and prosperity of every one of us. 
It is against that background that I want to talk to you tonight.* 
Our foreign policy has two aims. First and foremost we are trying 
to secure the peace. We believe that to do this we must be strong; 
strong to deter the aggressor and strong to negotiate. Secondly, we are 
Striving to develop a healthy and balanced system of world économy 
and trade. 
-. Since I last spoke to you we have made some gains in Europe, with 
a growing Sense of partnership in the Atlantic Community. There has 
been a steady sense of improvement in the security and confidence 
among us. Our defences continue to grow and improve in quality. Every 
‘month adds to the defensive power of our North Atlantic alliance, upon 
which our hopes so largely depend. But we still cannot say that our 
defences are adequate. And we must watch the effect of the economic 
-_ burdens they impose upon us all. There is more than one way by which 
. Communism seeks to destroy us. There is the direct use or threat of 
military force. But there is also the longer Communist hope that our 
whole economic structure can be brought down. We must be constantly 
_ on our guard against both these dangers. The Soviet threat to the free 
-world remains. Though they profess peaceful intentions, the Soviet 
rulers are committed by their own words and writings to their ultimate 
objective of Communist world domination. What does change is our 
own ability and strength to resist. When we say that the risk of general 
war seems to have receded, it is because we ourselves have grown 
‘stronger and are more united. That is all. If we were to weaken, we 
_ should lose what we have gained. } 
In May last, as you know, the Western Powers signed treaties to 
establish a new relationship with western Germany, and to set up a 
_ European Defence Community. Unhappily, these treaties, though signed, 
have not yet been ratified either by France or Germany. We hope that 
they soon will be, for much of the future of Europe turns on the success 
of these plans. They aim to bring France and Germany together in a 
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common endeavour for defence and to bring new life and fortune to 
this continent. They would also provide additional strength to make 
our western defences really effective. It is important to understand 
what this European Defence Community means. The armed forces of 
Six continental countries will be pooled. They will form a European 
army. In addition, the production and purchase of arms will be con- 
trolled by the Community as a whole. Thus no one of these countries 
will be able to build up armaments or an army entirely on its own. 
Just consider what this means in relation to the past history of France 
and Germany. That is the military aspect. But there is more than this. 
In the minds of its authors, this bold venture should eventually lead to 
a political federation. We cannot ourselves be full members of any such 
arrangement, because our interests are world-wide. We are first and 
foremost members of the Commonwealth and Empire. But we are doing 
all we can to work with our European friends. We have ratified all our 
agreements. We have given to the members of the European Defence 
Community the guarantees for which they asked. Our forces in Europe 
stand at their side, unsurpassed in quality and equipment. We hope, 
therefore, that in this New Year these agreements will be approved, 
so that Europe may set forth on its new course. 

Meanwhile behind the Iron Curtain we see grim tension and disarray. 
In all the satellite countries Communist leaders, formerly hailed as 
heroes of the people, fall into disgrace and are butchered. As often as 
not the fallen idols appear before Communist courts, central figures in 
these sordid treason trials. A wife indicts her husband, a son demands 
the death of his father. More like machines than men, the victims 
respond automatically to their accusers. They declare themselves to 
have betrayed their country and are condemned to death. The trials in 
Prague are the latest example. Eleven former Communist leaders were 
hanged. What a cruel and horrible business! What is behind it all? 
We knew, of course, that there had been economic failure in Czecho- 
slovakia. The goods commanded by the Russian exploiters had not been 
delivered. Scapegoats had to be found. And perhaps also—who can 
tell?—some of these men were beginning to show signs of putting their 
own country first. At heart the Czechoslovak people have never been 
Communist. One of the most ominous features of this. Prague trial was 
its anti-Jewish tone. I hope that we are not going to see a revival under 
Communism of the evil racial persecutions of Hitler. And now we are 
beginning to hear about a new Communist purge, this time in eastern 
Germany. 
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Just outside the Iron Curtain there is a different story to tell. One 
of the most encouraging features in the European scene in recent months 
has been the new and improving relationship between Turkey and 
Greece and Yugoslavia. The Turkish Foreign Minister is to visit 
Belgrade next week. We also welcome the better relations between 
Yugoslavia and her northern neighbour Austria. All this can only be 
a gain for peace. We should equally like to see improved relations 
between Yugoslavia and Italy, who is our partner in Nato. Trieste is the 
main problem between them. We have made many efforts to resolve 
it, without success so far. We have not given up. When I went to 
Belgrade in September, I saw for myself how real is the determination 
of the Government and pedple to preserve their independence. This is 
immensely important for the security of western Europe. 

I would add this. So long as I am in the Foreign Office I am ready 
to work with any country which will contribute actively to the collective 
effort for peace. That does not mean that I agree—or that you agree— 
with the internal political systems of all these countries. Of course not. 
But it is not by ostracising people or holding aloof from them that you 
can best bring them to understand your way of thinking and your way 
of life. 

I have shown you how the defensive line across Europe has been 
strengthened and extended. Greece and Turkey are now members of 
Nato. Our relations with them both are excellent, and I have accepted 
the invitations of their Governments to visit them in the spring. Their 
friendly co-operation in the eastern Mediterranean will help us enor- 
mously in facing the many problems that confront us in the Middle 
East. We are hoping that a defence organisation parallel.to Nato can 
be set up for the security of middle eastern countries. But apart from 
this we have many responsibilities of our own in that part of the world. 
For example, we are pledged to lead the Sudanese people towards self- 
government and self-determination. We are now trying to see whether 
agreement can be reached with the Egyptian Government under General 
Neguib as to how this can be done. 

Admittedly the task in the Middle East is immensely. complicated 
today. I know that it is not easy for some countries, where nationalism 
is now so strong, to understand that our broad interests do truly coincide. 
But that is the spirit in which we are continuing to work on these 
problems. We have, for instance, that long-standing issue between Israel 
and the Arab States which has created a human problem of refugees 
on a truly tragic scale. This is a perpetual obstacle to peace. We have 
been, and still are, trying our utmost to eliminate it. In Persia we have 
made to Dr. Moussadeq a clear and definite offer of arbitration as a 
first step towards getting oil flowing again. We still hope sincerely that 
this may be accepted, and that confidence will grow again between us. 

But of course it is Korea that is in everybody’s mind today. This is 
the country where the aggressor’s challenge was first taken up by the 
United Nations some two and a half years ago. It is well to remember 
the purpose which moved us in this country, and so many other peoples, 
to join in the swift and historic action by the United Nations. We all 
felt that this challenge must be taken up there and then, if a halt was 
ever to be called to Communist aggression, We have got to see this 
through. But the sacrifices are heavy, especially for the United States, 
and not one of us wants to see the fighting continue a moment longer 
than it must. That is why I have been so anxious to try to get an 
armistice in Korea as the first step to a general peace settlement in the 
Far East. We have racked our brains to find a fair solution. As you 
know, the release of prisoners-of-war is the one outstanding point in 
the armistice talks. We have already agreed sixty-two clauses. This is 
the only one which remains. Last September, we and the Americans 
and our other partners in the United Nations put forward no less than 
three most reasonable alternative methods for settling this problem. Yet 
each and all of them were turned down by the Communists. 

This was the position when the Assembly of the United Nations met 
in New York three months ago. We naturally discussed it with our 
friends, and particularly with our Commonwealth partners. The Indian 
delegation made a statesmanlike effort to resolve the deadlock. We 
warmly welcomed their proposal and we did all we could to back it up. 
But almost at once it was violently attacked and ridiculed by Mr. 
Vishinsky. The Russians seemed determined at all costs to kill this 
effort for peace. When it came to the vote the resolution was approved 
by fifty-four countries of the United Nations and only the five votes 
of the Soviet bloc were cast against it. This was the world’s verdict 
for peace, but against forcible repatriation. We had all hoped that it 
might form the basis for agreement and so bring about the armistice we 
long to see. But the Russians did not wait for the.Chinese to answer. 
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They took the words out of their mouths. How does all this square 


with Mr. Stalin’s declaration that Russia is interested in ending the 
war in Korea? If Mr. Stalin had really been interested, he had only to 
give a fair field to the Indian proposals. In any event, I agree with 
Mr. Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, that it is good that the 
Indians made their proposal. It was valuable, even if, as a result of the 
Soviet refusal, which the Chinese have now endorsed, we cannot for 
the present see an early end to the fighting in Korea. And this also 
remains true. I can assure you all that we will go on working for an 
armistice on terms that protect our prisoners of war and the principles 
for which the United Nations stand. 

But the fighting in Korea is, of course, also part of the larger 
picture in the Far East. Throughout that vast area, as in Europe and 
the Middle East, we and our allies are seeking to maintain the right 
of all peoples to lead their own lives. We are helping them to protect 
themselves from Communist inroads, whether these take the form of 
open attack or of more subtle and subversive methods. This is true 
of Malaya and Indo-China. During the last nine months there has been 
a marked improvement in the military situation in Malaya, thanks to 
the vigorous leadership of General Templer and to growing support 
from all sections of the community. This is most encouraging. The 
French and the Associated States in Indo-China are paying a heavy 
toll in men, money and materials, Over the Far East as a whole the 
struggle is continuous. The free nations will need all their patience and 
endurance. 

Finally, let us look for a moment at the second purpose of our 
foreign policy, to promote trade and economic welfare. For no real 
peace can be won without that. At the Commonwealth Conference 
here in London last autumn we worked out a plan for the develop- 
ment of Commonwealth trade and resources and the future of sterling, 
still the most widely used currency in the world. The next step is to 
put our ideas to the United States and to agree a plan with them 
and our European friends. We shall also continue to work closely’ 


_ with the countries of Europe through the O.E.E.C., of which I am now 


chairman. Our broad aim is to build up a structure of world trade 
and finance such as will strengthen the economic life of the free world 
as a whole, including Europe, the Commonwealth, and America. In 
the meanwhile, we are all glad that the Prime Minister is having this 
opportunity for friendly and informal talks with Mr. Eisenhower. It is 
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good to think of these old friends together again. He spoke to me on — 


the telephone only an hour ago, and seemed in very good heart. 


I have tried to give you a picture of the main problems which face 
us. Running through all I have said you can see the triple thread of 
British responsibility: Britain in the Commonwealth, Britain in Europe, 
and Britain in the Atlantic Community. This is the company in which 
we stand. We have good friends, and we need good friends, for the 
responsibilities of nations can no longer be borne unless they are shared. 
Certainly we have a heavy burden to carry—the duty of consistent 
leadership and example. And the nations do respect us for just this. 
I read, in an authoritative report a few days ago that the influence 
and prestige of our country at the United Nations have never been 
more effective than they are today. I hope that this is true. I believe 
it is. We can, I think, feel justly proud of what our country has 
achieved, and what it stands for, at the present time. The special 
quality of the British people, tolerance fortified by courage and resolu- 
tion, has never been more needed in the world than it is today. Through 
long years of changing fortune, of achievement, and of adversity, we in — 
these islands have learned how to live and work together. We have 
acquired the capacity to rise above lean times, and to renew our , 
creative energies and our self-confidence at critical periods of our 
history. hfe 

But we must have peace. All our hopes, all our plans for the future, 
depend upon that. I believe that I carry with me your understanding 
and support in the efforts I am making to secure it—Home Service 


New Year’s Honours 


We offer our congratulations to Mr. B. E. Nicolls, C.V.O., O.B.E., lately 
Director of Home Broadcasting and acting Director-General, B.B.C., 
who in the New Year’s Honours List receives a knighthood; to Mrs. M. - 
Adams, Head of Television Talks, and Mr. K. A. Wright, Ch. Legion 
d’Honneur, Assistant Head of Music, Television, who have received the 
O.B.E.; and to Miss A. W. Wright, Assistant, Music Library, and Mr. 
G. H. Daly, Regional Studio Engineer, West Region, each of whom 
becomes an M.B.E. 
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the whole free world. The case is still open, as they say in 
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nN Portrait of ‘Neutral’ Sweden Today 


By KURT FRODERSTROM 


HE 7,000,000 people of Sweden inhabit an area double that 

of the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland with their 

population of about 49,000,000. Sweden’s neighbours are 

Denmark to the south-west, Norway to the west, and Finland 
to the east. We have common land frontiers with Norway and Finland, 
our country also being bounded by the North Sea to the west and the 
Baltic to the east. : 

Sweden was neutral during the second world war, as well as during 
the first one. Actually we have been spared from the ravages of war and 
occupation for about 140 years. Sweden still retains some 
kind of neutrality. Our country is a member of the United 
Nations on a basis of non-alliance. We give political, 
financial, and moral support to this international organisa- 
tion, and we have a Swedish field hospital in Korea. But 
we still decline to enter the Atlantic Pact, or to send troops 
abroad. This has brought us isolation, a position which was 
brutally illustrated last summer when Soviet MIG 15s shot 
down two of our military aircraft over international waters 
in the Baltic, with the loss of Swedish lives. The Swedish 
authorities protested in Moscow. The Russians refuted the 
protests and claimed that their territory should be regarded 
as extending twelve nautical miles from the Soviet coastline. 
We consider our territory reaching out only three nautical 
miles from the Swedish coast. 

The aircraft incidents caused a bitter reaction all ovér 
Sweden, and also uneasiness, as they demonstrated the 
Russian ambition of making the Baltic a Soviet mare 
clausum, a closed sea, an exclusive Soviet sphere of in- 
fluence. Sweden did not launch a formal protest with the 
United Nations. But our Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Osten Undén, reported the incidents in a speech before the 
General Assembly. His words brought us sympathies from 


detective novels, and Sweden appreciates the fact that there 
is no judicial satisfaction to get in a case like this. I need 
hardly tell you that the Russians sent out a stream of 
unfounded counter-accusations. 

The aircraft incidents rather menacingly coincided with 
large espionage cases in Sweden. They started in 1951, and 


In the Sédersjukhuset, the big modern main hospital in Stockholm 


the dénouement came in 1952. In September 1951 the Naval Warrant 
Officer, Hilding Andersson, was arrested upon the accusation of having 
betrayed to Russia many vital secrets concerning the Swedish coastal 
defence, and of having handed over to them, through their diplomatic 
channels, a detailed description of the fortress of Boden, the key to the 
defence of northern Sweden. Andersson was given a life sentence of 
penal servitude, and his Russian contact man, Mr. Orlov, was expelled. 
The Russians denied any complicity. The same was the case with 
the Swedish Communist newspaper man, Fritiof Enbom, the ‘ Swedish 


King Gustaf Adolf of (Sweden driving through Stockholm on his seventieth birthday last 


November 


Fuchs’, who betrayed to the Russians important information 
about the Swedish army and of-the defence up north. The 
Russians again denied complicity and spoke of ‘ Swedish police 
provocation’, when Enbom told the court of his- contacts with 
Russian officials. 

These incidents, and of course the perpetual international 
crisis, have caused the Swedish civil and military authorities 
to step up rearmaments and to give the security police more 
extensive powers in dealing with subversive activities in 
Sweden. At the beginning of December 1952 the chief of the 
Royal Swedish Air Force, Lieutenant-General Bengt Nordens- 
kidld, said that Sweden ought to have atomic bombs for tacti- 
cal defence, that the anti-aircraft units must be made more 
efficient, and that the Civil Defence must be regarded as of the 
utmost importance. The four large political parties in Sweden 
do not disagree to any large extent about foreign policy. 
They are Labour and Farmers in a government coalition, and 
Conservatives and Liberals forming independent opposition 
parties. There is also the Communist Party, but they are plainly 
no Swedish political party, so I do not feel I need to describe 
their views. 

About economics: we in Sweden feel the ‘ squeeze’ as well 
as you all do. I refer to housing shortage, heavy taxation, a 
race upwards between prices and wages, a deterioration of 
money value, and signs of unemployment to come, which is so 
far mostly felt within engineering business and the heavy 
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industries. Some months ago I attended a 
meeting with a group of prominent Swedish 
shipping experts. They said that there is a 
marked downward curve in Swedish ship- 
ping, and they had found rather alarming 
symptoms in the form of more laid-up com- 
mercial ships and a diminishing freight 
market. There is no universal agreement 
concerning the methods to. be applied to 
improve Sweden’s strained economy. Each 
party has its own solutions, and everybody 
is blaming everybody else for the unsatis- 
factory state of affairs—as in this field all 
over the world. Labour is advocating more 
nationalisation and higher taxation upon 
private business. The Farmers want more 
payment for their milk and an extended 
state subsidy for their products. Conserva- 
tives and Liberals talk about private enter- 
prise as a cure, with the accent on an 
abolishment of the state control of the build- 
ing of houses. 

There have, however, been less depressing 
events catching the imagination of the 
people of Sweden in 1952. Beside me, while 
I am writing this, is a fresh press cutting. 
It says that our King, Gustaf Adolf, visited | 
a book shop in Stockholm to buy Christmas 
presents. Some customer took His Majesty’s 
hat by mistake and walked away with it. It 
was very cold outside, so the King did not 
like the idea of going out bareheaded. He 
laughed, sent to a nearby hatter’s for an 
assortment of homburgs, and made his choice in front of a glass-covered 
picture which had to serve as a mirror. And so His Majesty left with 
his new hat, nodding and smiling to the delighted crowd of shoppers, 
and with the parting words to the shop assistant: ‘ Tell the gentleman 
I would like to have my old hat back—I rather liked it’. 

That little incident does not surprise anyone in Sweden. Our King 
is not only respected as a man of the highest integrity, and as a 
Sovereign who is always living up to the rather modern motto he has 
chosen: ‘Duty Above All’. He is also loved by the people all over the 
country, and we had a splendid occasion of demonstrating our devotion 


“Lucia, Queen of the Light’ bearing hot coffee and 

saffron buns as she goes to wake the village in the tradi- 

tional festival which in Sweden marks the passing of 
midwinter 
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saw the King and Queen drive in an open 
state coach in lashing rain through cheer- 


-King was dressed in the simple khaki uni- 
form of an Army General; rather a remark- 
able contrast to the escorting cavalry 
squadron in their splendid parade uniforms, 
light blue with silver facings, silver helmets, 
and glittering swords. _ 

Winter in Sweden is long, dark, and 
rather depressing. To try to brighten the 
four to five hours of daylight we have here 
in mid-winter, we indulge in old trad‘tions 
which symbolise our longing for sun and 
warm weather. One of the most attractive 
customs is to crown ‘ Lucia’, the “ Queen of 


to wake you up early in the dark morning 
of December 13, when she gives you a nice 
tray of hot coffee with saffron buns. 


ballot, there is no atmosphere surrounding 
her of a bathing beauty contest on the Miami 
Beach or the Riviera, because she is attired 


adorned with a wide scarlet sash. On her 
head—she ought rightfully to be a truly 
Scandinavian blonde—there is a crown of 
lingonberry’ wires, fitted with lighted 
candles, She is surrounded by a little 
ees ‘court’ of maidens and  dressed-up 


youngsters and children, some of them symbolising long-forgotten — 


figures of heathen times and the Saga. = 

I ought perhaps to have mentioned our progress.in science here in 
Sweden. We are rather proud of our achievements in this field, especi- 
ally of what has been performed in medicine. We have made remarkable 
progress in the fight against tuberculosis; we are successfully applying 
nuclear physics in cardiology; we have introduced new measures against 
the scourgé of rheumatism, and we had in 1952 a nation-wide drive to 
help the blind, to succour deaf children, and ease the difficult situation 
of the handicapped.—From a talk in the Home Service i 


A Disturbing Session 


BERNARD MOORE, B.B.C. correspondent, 


HE seventh session of the United Nations General Assembly, 

which has now adjourned until February, will live in the 
memories of those who attended it as certainly the most re- 
markable and in many ways the most irritating in the history 
of the organisation. Although it was not the first to be held during an 
American presidential election year, it was the first in the United States 
itself, and, of course, the first to be in session when the elections resulted 
in a change of the administration. The session opened three weeks later 
than usual but that proved to be not late enough. The Assembly more 
or less marked time until after the elections, and from the moment that 


Mr. Eisenhower’s victory occurred, the United States delegation clearly _ 


suffered from a lack of authority, or perhaps appearance of authority, 
which made itself felt in the closing stages. The ridiculous effect of all 
this was that the important Political Committee, the mainspring of the 
Assembly, had completed only one item on its heavy agenda seven 
weeks after the meetings opened. Time after time, its meetings were 
adjourned for lack of speakers in the early weeks, while in the closing 
days it was working in a frenzy of night meetings, trying vainly to 
complete its work, failing, and leaving over more than half of its agenda 
to a second session to begin in February. One result was the proposal 
which is to be studied at the next session: that, in future, Assembly 
sessions should be held in the spring instead of the autumn. 


on the U.N. General Assembly in retrospect 


Another disturbing feature of this seventh session was the under- 


current of low morale among the members of the Secretariat, which — 
has been in existence for some time but came to the surface through 


the suicide of one of Mr. Lie’s senior advisers and the dismissal of. 
a number of American members of the Secretariat in connection with 
American enquiries into subversive activity. The uncertainty was added 
to by the sudden resignation of Mr. Lie. 

It was not surprising that the main political problem at the Assembly 
was Korea. Last year’s Assembly in Paris decided against any discussion, ° 
on the grounds that it might hinder the progress of the armistice talks 
at Panmunjom; but this year, when the Assembly opened, the talks 
were deadlocked—deadlocked on the question of the forcible repatria- 
tion of prisoners of war. It was on that question, therefore, that the 
Political Committee concentrated. When the committee began its dis- 


_cussions, three schools of thought emerged. On the one side’ was the 


United States, which demanded simply that the Assembly endorse the 
line taken by the Unified Command’s truce negotiators that there should. 
be no forcible repatriation; at the other extreme was the redoubtable 
Mr. Vyshinsky, who insisted that under international law and the 
Geneva Conventions all prisoners of war must be repatriated. If they 
were not, they were being forcibly detained. And in the middle were 
those countries which felt that some compromise must lie between the _ 
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_ two. It was Mr. Eden, the Foreign Secretary, who gave a lead from 
_ which emerged the much publicised Indian proposals for a solution. 
_ He outlined four principles which should be observed in any settlement, 
_ and one of them was that there should be no forcible repatriation or 


- forcible detention. 


‘ 


Indian Proposals on Prisoners 
The Indian delegation took upon itself the task of drafting some 
_ long and rather involved proposals under which, on the conclusion of 
an armistice, the prisoners of war on both sides would be released into 
_ the custody of .a repatriation commission: inside a demilitarised zone, 
and out of military custody, they would have the opportunity of hearing 
the true facts about their repatriation and of expressing their own views 
about it. After a certain time-limit had expired, those prisoners who 
remained unrepatriated, that is to say, those who said they would resist 
repatriation by force, would have been handed over to the political con- 
ference, which, under the draft armistice agreement, would settle the 
whole problem of Korea. For that was the original proposal. It was 
made acceptable to the United States by a later clarification providing 
that if the political conference could not decide the prisoners’ fate in a 
specified time, they should become wards of the United Nations. 
One thing that made the original proposal attractive to many 
delegates was the belief that the Government of India had some idea of 
the sort of thing the Chinese Government in Peking was likely to 
accept, and this might be it. The United States was at first bitterly 
opposed to the Indian plan and dismissed it as unacceptable, even 
before it was introduced into the committee, and there was for a time 
a definite divergence of views between the United Kingdom and the 
United States which threatened to develop in the Assembly itself. But, 
at the last minute, further clarification by India satisfied American 
doubts, and the proposals were eventually voted by an overwhelming 
majority, with fifty-four countries voting in favour. The proposals were 
‘transmitted to Peking and to the North Korean authorities, and both 
rejected them; and there the matter rests. In the normal course, the 
Assembly would probably have taken up the Korean question again, 
but there was tacit agreement that further consideration should be 
deferred until the session is resumed in February. Then, presumably, 
the new United States delegation, headed by Senator Lodge, will attend 
~ and will be able to be more purposeful than what was known as the 
- ‘lame duck delegation’ of the session which has just closed. 
Before I move on to other major questions which arose, I should 
recall that the Assembly adjourned on a somewhat bitter note and in 
unusual circumstances. A few hours before the adjournment was due, 
’ the Soviet Union sought to introduce a new item: a charge against 
the U.S.A. of mass murder and the pursuit of a policy of systematic 
extermination of Korean and Chinese prisoners of war. This charge was 
based on the killing of civilian internees on the island of Pongam. At 
first it was believed that the item—delegates freely described it as a 
propaganda move—would either be rejected, or that at least its con- 
sideration would be deferred until February. However, the United 
States, describing the move as a new low in Soviet tactics, welcomed 
an immediate discussion, and at the end of a fifteen-hour sitting, just 
before five in the morning, the weary delegates decisively voted down 
the Soviet draft resolution condemning the United States. The voting 
_ was forty-five against; five in favour, and ten abstaining. Most of those 
abstaining came from the group of Arab countries which has been 
playing an increasingly prominent part in Assembly affairs. With the 
Asian countries, with which they associate themselves on many ques- 
tions, they command some thirteen or fourteen votes, and when, as they 
are sometimes able to do, they combine with the Latin-American bloc 
_ with some twenty votes, they command an Assembly majority. The 
‘Arab-Asian group played a particularly active part in the discussions 
relating to colonial matters, which this year ranged from the situation 
in Tunisia and Morocco to the displacement of 3,000 Meru tribesmen 


in a land-distribution scheme in Tanganyika. , 
4 


The Tunisian Situation 

5 Earlier in the year, the Arab-Asian group had tried to get the 
Tunisian situation discussed by the Security Council. It failed to do so, 
but was able to get both it and the Moroccan situation included in the 
_ Assembly agenda. At the beginning of the session, the French delega- 
tion hotly denied that the United Nations was competent to intervene 
in its relations with the two protectorates, and claimed that even dis- 
cussion of the situation involved intervention. France was supported by 
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the United Kingdom and others in this view, but the majority opinion 
was in favour of discussion, at least. As a consequence, the French dele- 
gation withdrew from all discussions on the two subjects, after warning 
the Assembly that they would not consider themselves bound by any 
decisions the Assembly might take. In the end, the Arab-Asian group 
failed in its attempt to push through an interventionist resolution under 
which the Assembly would have appointed a good offices committee to 
arrange and help in negotiations between France and what were de- 
scribed as “the true representatives of the people of Tunisia’. A more 
moderate resolution, expressing confidence that France would fulfil 
her proclaimed policy in Tunisia, was adopted in its place, and a 
similar one over Morocco. Although the Arab-Asian group was un- 
successful in its final efforts, it scored the initial important success of 
bringing about open discussion in the Assembly on the situation in the 
two protectorates, and it can be assumed that, as has happened so often 
in the past, the fact that the Assembly has once discussed the subject 
will be claimed as justification for further discussion next year, and 
possibly for years after. Indeed, the delegate of Indonesia told the 
Assembly that if he considered that the situation in Morocco warranted 
it, he would bring the matter up again in the renewed session in 
February. 

The increased activity of the anti-colonial school in the Assembly 
produced a corresponding hardening in the resistance of the colonial 
powers. I referred just now to the case of the Meru tribesmen who had 
been evicted from their homes in Tanganyika under a land-distribution 
scheme. The Trusteeship Committee sent up to the Assembly a draft 
resolution criticising the United Kingdom as the administering 
authority, and calling on it to restore the land to the Merus, and to 

—suspend the operation of any scheme involving such displacement. So 
we heard Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the Minister of State, tell the Assembly 
that it might pass the resolution, but if it did the United Kingdom 
would not implement it. The resolution failed to obtain the required 
two-thirds majority. There was another warning from Mr. Lloyd on 
colonial matters, when an attempt was made to establish on a per- 
manent basis the committee which handles information about social and 
economic development in non-self-governing territories provided by 
the various administering authorities. If the committee were established 
on a permanent basis, Mr. Lloyd told the Assembly, the United 
Kingdom would not take part in its work. That warning, too, was 
heeded, and the proposal failed. 


Pakistan on South Africa’s Racial Policy 

We had another issue of competence over the question, again raised 
by the Arab-Asian group, of South Africa’s racial policy, which the 
delegate of Pakistan called ‘a stinking mess’. This, claimed the South 
African delegate, was intervention in the domestic affairs of a member 

~ state, and was therefore outside the powers of the United Nations. Here, 
again, the view of no competence was supported by the United 
Kingdom, but again the majority view in favour of discussion prevailed. 
In the end, the Assembly, with many abstentions, appointed a com- 
mission to study the racial situation in South Africa, and to report 
back to the Assembly next year. The decision called for co-operation 
by the Union Government with the Commission, but it has been made 
clear that there will be no such co-operation with a commission which 
the Union Government regards as illegal. 

We had again the now time-honoured problem of the exclusion of 
new members from the organisation, with renewed offers of a package 
deal from the Cominform group, and the Assembly this year decided 
to set up a committee to consider the whole problem. One of the 
excluded candidates is Austria. One of the reasons why she is excluded 
is that there is still no peace treaty with her, and one of the last things 
the Assembly did was to address an appeal to the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, and the Soviet Union for new and urgent 
efforts to reach agreement on a treaty. This was warmly supported by 
the great majority of members, including three of the powers to which 
the appeal was addressed. But the Soviet Union, insisting that this was 
a question of post-war settlement outside the competence of the United 
Nations, refused to participate in the discussions or the vote, and 
declared that any resolution adopted by the Assembly would be 
regarded as null and void. When the Assembly, or rather the Political 
Committee, resumes in February it will have a fairly heavy agenda 
before it. Korea obviously must come up again. There will be the task 
of selecting a new Secretary-General, and other items left over from 
this first half include the problem of disarmament, and the American 
request for an inquiry into the allegation of the use of germ warfare, 
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the charge by Poland that the United States is interfering in the 
internal affairs of other states by the-organisation of subversive and 
espionage activities, and others. 

There is another important issue put on the agenda at the request of 
Mr. Trygve Lie himself: the question of his policy towards his staff. 
I referred earlier to the low morale of the Secretariat, and to the 
dismissal of nearly a score of officials. Most of these dismissed officials 
were people who, exercising their right under the American constitution, 
refused to answer questions by a Senate sub-committee as to whether 


Sunrise in 


By the Hon. A. C. NWAPA, Minister 


IX years ago I was an undergraduate at Cambridge University 

studying law. Today I am in England to represent Nigeria during 

the Commonwealth Economic Conference*. It gives me great 

satisfaction on this occasion to speak to you as the representative 
of my people. 

First, let me tell you where I come from, Nigeria, my country, 
is the largest non-self-governing territory within the Commonwealth, 
and larger both in size and population than many of the Dominions. 
It may give you some idea of the size of our country when I tell 
you that during the past month, in an attempt to get to know more 
about it myself, I have travelled thousands of miles in country varying 
from tropical rain forest to desert, and even so I have only got a 
bird’s-eye view of the country as a whole. On my journey here, when 
I left Lagos there was steaming heat; and at Kano, our airport in the 
north, which we reached two and a half hours later, I felt as if I 
would like to wear an overcoat. As for our people, of whom there are 
at least 30,000,000, few of them at present enjoy a cash income of more 
than a few pounds a year, and it is obvious that the main problem facing 
our Government is to raise their standard of living. But this is not 
only our concern, but also yours, since for so long the British people 
have managed our affairs and you would surely wish to see to it 
that the results do you credit. 

My Government is the first in which we Nigerians have taken an 
important part in directing the internal affairs of the country. The 
Constitution under which this Government was formed is somewhat 
complicated, but at the centre there is a House of Representatives and 
I was elected as a member of that body. From there I was chosen as a 
member of the Council of Ministers which, with the Governor as its 
President, is the supreme authority dealing with affairs affecting the 
country as a whole. In that Council I hold the portfolio of Minister of 
Commerce and Industries. 5 ; 

It is evident to us in Nigeria that the old accepted idea of Africa has 
gone for ever—at least for us in Africa, Some pecple do not accept 
this change and some are even antagonistic. Whether this is wise or not, 
is it logical? Can any man be content to remain as he is with no 
prospect of, and no encouragement of, advancement? Those who keep 
repeating that the African is not ready for political advancement because 
he cannot run a business, a newspaper, or conduct himself properly 
in a civilised society, should make it plain to which African in which 
country in Africa they refer. It is not true in Nigeria. To some of us 
out there it seems that much of what is said comes from wishful think- 
ing rather than from know'edge of the facts. 

The British have standards of living that are difficult to reach. We 
cannot attain all of them at oace. The present generation of Nigerians 
has spanned the centuries in fifty years, Is it surprising that there may 
be some rough edges to be worn off? But we can take courage from 
what has been achieved. Let me run over some achievements. We have 
had for some time’a favourable trade balance, a surplus of exports 
over imports; we earn many dollars; we produce and export commodi- 
ties such as cocoa, groundnuts, palm oil, and cotton, which are sold 
through the agency of marketing boards which guarantee stable seasonal 
prices to producers. These marketing boards use their reserves, accu- 
mulated in good years, to cushion the effect of falling world prices in 
lean years. You may not agree with this degree of control. I know some 
of your economists do not. We may be wrong, but this bulk marketing 
helps to stabilise our economy and kills inflation. 
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they had ever been members of the Communist Party. Mr. Lie, in 
doubt as to his rights in the matter, appointed a committee of three - 
jurists to advise him, and their report, which he at once accepted, 

establishes certain principles. For example, that the Secretary-General _ 
should not employ an American Communist in the United Nations 

here at headquarters—certain principles which all delegates are not 

themselves to accept. It was after they had objected to Mr. Lie’s 

prompt acceptance of the jurists’ report that he asked the Assembly 
to discuss the matter in February.—Home Service 


the West 
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of Commerce and Industries, Nigeria 


We are actually helpful to the sterling area because we reduce its 
demand for imports. This is an important contribution to the stability 
of the sterling area as a whole. We do it because we want to protect 
the Nigerian producer from serious fluctuations in world prices. We 
do it because we have no central bank issuing Nigerian currency; 
because we have no Stock Exchange for selling securities when we want 
money.- The decision to bank in London and to take advantage of 
your banking system is made in Nigeria. But whatever the reasons, 
the effect of this policy has been to reduce the drain on imports from 
dollar and sterling sources. The new Government of Nigeria feels, 
however, that our restraint and our contribution as a net dollar earner 
does entitle us to get goods and equipment from you which we need 
when we want them. We are rather tired of the United Kingdom giving 
us insufficient allocations of the goods which are in short supply within 
the sterling area, and refusing our full demands for importations from 
hard currency sources. We are also very concerned at the failure of 
British industry to satisfy our need for heavy locomotives. This has 
resulted in the accumulation of thousands of tons of groundnuts for 
which there is a ready market, and we are naturally very disappointed. 

In Nigeria, as in other countries whose economy is coming into line 
with the modern world, there is a great temptation for everyone to 
become a trader. In fact trading comes naturally to Nigerians. Some 
traders will continue to play their part in the internal economy of the 
country and will take a greater part in external trade as they become 


_increasingly experienced. ‘The farmers’ produce is of very small tonnage, 


and in order to move it from remote parts of Nigeria a chain of bicycles, 
porters, and donkeys. is used to get it to a buying station. Similarly, 


_ middlemen break down the bulk purchases of imports into the small 


quantities which the Nigerian can afford to pay for. It is interesting 


‘to follow. how the supplies of shirting, salt, thread, enamel pans, soap 


and matches find their way up the main and smaller roads and 


ultimately by bush paths. to distant villages. So even the small midd'e- _ 


men provide a useful service in extending the effective range of markets, 
bringing a better selection of goods to the consumer. 

Apart from the small traders there is a growing number of Nigerian — 
business men of good commercial standing and credit-worthiness who 
are now taking an increasing share in Nigeria’s import and export trade. 
‘Their reputation is growing and so their trade is expanding. British 
and continental traders put their business through them. The Nigerian 
Government encourages them and encourages the formation of trading 
associations and chambers of commerce. This is one means by which 
our people can build up a sound reputation in the commercial world 
and achieve higher standards. We have also built up trade advisory — 


_ services in Nigeria which can supply the knowledge, advice; and 


experience which are needed by smaller firms. This is a reflection of 
the desire of the Nigerian Government to see that reputable traders 
play a growing part in Nigeria’s expanding trade. The Government is 
very interested in the trading activities of Nigerians and to see that — 
the present progress is maintained. It is ready to investigate any cases 
in which overseas traders may consider they have cause for complaint. 
Similarly, government ‘help is available to Nigerian traders who may 
find themselves in a parallel situation. You may ask how it is that we 
can have free trade when we have a bulk system of marketing. This 
bulk system applies only to our main agricultural produce and we have — 
many other commodities which are in world demand today. We have 


_ free trade, in our exports of rubber, timber, hides, and skins, columbite, 
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iron and other ores, copra, gum arabic, and others. 


_ ject of textiles. Lancashire had been given the first offer 
_ to supply Nigeria’s tremendous demand for these goods. 


news value: 


-. is a peaceful country. 


of 


When I last broadcast from here it was on the sub- 


Since August, Nigeria has become Lancashire’s largest 
customer, but whether this relationship continues will 
depend on whether Lancashire can keep its prices for 
textiles down to the level of prices from other sources. 
It is my hope that the textile mission which is now 
visiting Nigeria will see the possibilities of this active 
market and come back with a strong conviction of the 
stringent measures which will be necessary if Nigeria 
is to remain Lancashire’s principal customer. 

People in Britain sometimes criticise our press. Our 
leading articles are not always examples of the exer- 
cise of logical thought: they are not so easy to read; 
they are inaccurate at times. But I think our record is a 
very fair one. Our press does not paint the shadows on 
the African scene and neglect its sunshine. Both some- 
times receive different emphasis, but they are in per- 
spective. I often wonder why it is mainly the bad news 
from Africa that hits the headlines of your newspapers. 
It is very natural that editors should be concerned with 
events in those parts of the world where things seem to 
be going wrong and where outbreaks of violence are 
but there should also be some attention 
fixed upon places and people in areas where things are 
going right or you 
tend to lose your 
perspective. Nigeria 


My friends over 
here often tell me 
that if we were more 
troublesome the out- 


hear more about us. 
We do not want that 
sort of notoriety and 
I can only say that 
to us the spectacle 
30,000,000 
Nigerians, the 
largest population in 
Africa, moving to- 
wards full _ self- 
government within 
the Commonwealth, 
is of great signifi- 
cance; not only to us 
but to you, to the ; 
African —_ continent Carrying the heavy palm fruit which gives the 
and to the Common- materials for some of Nigeria’s most important 
wealth. That, in our export industries 

opinion, should be : 

news and the fact that it is good news does not justify the ignorance 
about it that I find is normal here. 

There is one subject that is as common to your press as to ours— 
the need for racial and national unity. We know about this, for our 
recent political history has consisted largely of a struggle to achieve 
unity among ourselves, among the races that make up Nigeria. We 
realise that our future greatness depends upon our ability to bring 
together the various tribes of Nigeria in a family association, and we 
carry this sort of thinking with us when we turn to foreign affairs. 
We have advantages here over some parts of Africa. In Nigeria no 
white settler was ever allowed to take up land and there is no colour 
bar. In Lagos, for instance, our capital, there is a club where British 
and Africans congregate together in an atmosphere of complete equality. 


Our own local experience has taught us the value of such association 


within the Commonwealth. But our experience has also taught us 
that the only lasting basis for unity is full and genuine partnership based 
on mutual interest, confidence, and understanding. The Commonwealth 
can survive only as an association of equals. You cannot have first- 
class Coaches for some members and third-class coaches for others. 


_ If you attempt that sort of thing you will not keep the Commonwealth 
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The Marina, shopping centre on the waterfront at Lagos, capital of Nigeria 


train ‘on the rails for very long. You all know of the racial tension which 
exists in some parts. of Africa—it may seem to some of you that night 
is drawing in over the whole continent. That may be because you are 
not facing the dawn. It is the custom of the African to do things 
differently, even to do them the wrong way round if he feels like it, 
and in Africa today the sun is rising in the west and not in the east. 
It is on the west coast that we are finding ways and means of solving 
the age-old problems of inter-racial co-operation. 

We in Nigeria want to use our new power for friendly ends; we 
want to help to heal the wounds, not to inflame them. We want to set 
an example of race relations which will outstrip the bad examples set 
elsewhere. We look to you and to the Commonwealth for support in 
this, for it is as important for you as for us. If the enterprise should 
fail then the glow in the west will fade, night may well fall, and 
Africa may be perpetuated as the Dark Continent—Home Service 


The Suspense 


Last rook talk in twilight, creak and flap 
Of strays after the tree-drawn flock, 
Day-shut on a rusty hinge; 


A bell telling damp air the time, 
Milk of fog filling field-hollows, rime 
Fixing the dew to a lace fringe: 


6 That it should be so and not otherwise, 
The same end to a day after thousands of days, 
With the minute-by-minute difference 


Of autumn swinging it shorter, this is 
What puzzles the stubborn soul that wishes 
Time should be other than this suspense, 


The pendulum swing in the heart of it, to and from, 
Never escaping forwards, no home 
Thrust, simply go or stop, while the fixed 


Coal hangs in the fire’s breathing change, 
The heart beats, beat after beat, in its warm cage, 
And the moon sharpens in the mist. 

Davip PAUL 
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The World and the West 


ERHAPS no series of Reith Lectures since they were started 
by the B.B.C. has stimulated so much interest and controversy 
as those given by Professor Arnold Toynbee on ‘The World 
and the West’. These lectures, which have already been published 
in THE LISTENER and are now being repeated in the Third Programme, 
have been the subject of long leading articles in The Times and The 
Manchester Guardian, the target of attacks in the popular press, and a 
topic in the correspondence columns of this and other journals. The 
theme of Mr. Toynbee’s lectures, put very briefly, is that during the 
past 500 years the non-western world—Russia, the Islamic countries, 
India, and the far east—had all been hit point blank by a foreign civil- 
isation. ‘ Something like a common psychology of encounters ’ was dis- 
covered in such ‘ collisions’. What penetrated most hard was not western 
religion but western technology. Indeed, broadly, ‘the world’ rejected 
the religion of ‘the west’—the Christian religion—but absorbed its 
industrial techniques and military weapons. This absorption rendered 
the rest of ‘the world’ powerful enough to throw off the tutelage of 
“the west’ and gave itor at any rate Russia and China—the ability 
to take the offensive. In his last lecture, drawing on an analogy from 
the classical age, Professor Toynbee argues that ‘ the world’, which is 
still technologically behind ‘the west’, may now make its. conquerors 
captive by converting them to new religions, thus filling the spiritual 
vacuum created in ‘the west’ in our own ‘ post-Christian ’ era. 

Mr. Toynbee’s first lecture on Russia, not surprisingly, provoked the 
most widespread comment. His critics have observed that far. from 
Russia having been the victim of assault by the west, she too has 
habitually been herself an aggressor, notably since the reign of 
Catherine the Great. After the partitions of Poland Europe witnessed in 
the nineteenth century a Russian push for Constantinople which was 
encouraged by the difficulties of the Sick Man, Turkey. One of our 
correspondents went further and urged that the Russians are not 
easterners at all but westerners and an ‘old established colonial power ’ 
into the bargain. Other critics have pointed out that the Islamic Power 
was always militant and aggressive and that western Europe far from 
acting offensively against it was forced on to the defensive, only 
stemming the torrent at Vienna in 1683. These are deep historical ques- 
tions over which both learned and ignorant can break many a lance. 
The Times leader writer questioned the validity of Mr. Toynbee’s con- 
trast between the new religious appeal of the east and the material force 
of the west: ‘it seems a mistake ’, he wrote, ‘ not to bring forward more 
strongly the element of force in the eastern camp’. The Manchester 
Guardian writer adopts a grander point of view by questioning the value 
of ‘ cyclical history ’ altogether: “ Once an historian is captivated by the 
idea of historic cycle’, he says severely,-‘ all the concern of his craft 
is to detect the similarities and to discover the precise point we have 
reached in our own progress towards the melancholy and inevitable end ’. 

Historians are the children of their own time, and the thoughts put 
forward by Mr. Toynbee are appropriate to the Age of Guilt in which 
men of his generation reached their maturity. They are also congenial 
to many who feel that religion is the only hope or consolation in the 
coming Atomic Age. That the Cold War in the west and the actual 
war in the far east today represent the sins of our forefathers being 
visited upon us is a historical point of view singularly suited to uneasy 
consciences. Yet Mr, Toynbee’s critics and particularly members of the 
younger generation naturally think differently. Their consciences are no 
doubt clearer and their outlook correspondingly optimistic. 
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What They Are Saying . 


New Year prospects in eastern Europe 


LAST WEEK the radio stations of the world echoed with New Year 
messages, and while western commentators concentrated more on 
Mr. Churchill’s visit to the U.S.A., eastern commentators continued 
to give enormous publicity to Stalin’s replies to The New York Times. 

While Moscow broadcasts on Stalin’s replies laid great emphasis on 
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his expressed belief in the principle of peaceful co-existence of the - 


two worlds of capitalism and ‘socialism’, New Year broadcasts from 
the same radio stressed the ‘ deep and striking contrast’ between the 
two worlds. While the people of the U.S.S.R. faced 1953 with sure 
foundations for hope, the millions in the capitalist world, already ‘in 
the grip of despair’, could look forward only to further misery in view 
of ‘the approaching economic crisis’. Details of what was in store for 
the western world were contained in a Moscow broadcast quoting an 
article in Pravda entitled ‘In the Fetters of Capitalist Bondage ’, which 
spoke of the ‘ struggle for bread, peace, and freedom’ of the ‘ common 
people’ in the capitalist west. By way of contrast, the prospects of 
the Soviet people were given in another Moscow broadcast as follows: 
On the eve of 1953 Soviet man knows that all his hopes and 
aspirations rest upon the surest foundations—our state and social order. 

That is why on this New Year's Eve, when people wish each other 

every happiness, they know that this happiness will remain with them 

in 1953 and for many years to come. Communism fosters hope: 
capitalism kills it. : 

The east German radio broadcast New Year messages from President 
Pieck and Premier Grotewohl, both of whom emphasised that the east 
German Government would go on trying in 1953 to prevent the signing 
of the German Federal Government’s agreements with the west. To 
this end, said Pieck, everything must be done to divide west German 
opinion. Three days after the New Year, Berlin radio broadcast a 
statement by the Central Committee of the East German Communist 
Party, denouncing the two well-known German Communists—Paul 
Merker and Kurt Mueller—as ‘enemies of the people’. Other east 
German broadcasts spoke of the ‘sigh of relief heaved by mankind’ 


-at ‘the great Stalin’s Christmas message of peace ’. Regarding Stalin’s 


readiness to negotiate ‘even with Eisenhower ’, the ‘ peoples must most. 
emphatically insist’ on the urgency of diplomatic talks leading to such 
a high-level conference. fi 

Three days after the New Year in Poland, Warsaw radio announced 


the breakdown in the food rationing system—which it blamed on the — 


“remnants of capitalism ’—and said that rationing was to be abolished 
and food prices increased. Wages, it claimed, would be raised. % 

Prague radio broadcast a New Year message from President 
Gottwald, who announced deficiencies in Czechoslovakia’s heavy 
industry, agriculture, and consumer goods. The five-year plan, he said, 
was behind schedule and every nerve would have to be strained. during 
the coming year. Despite this grim prospect, Prague radio described 
Stalin’s replies as ‘ the voice of world peace ringing in the New Year’. 
The same radio also broadcast a message from Premier Zapotocky to 
Czechoslovak children, which began: ‘Christmas trees are still 
glittering, but the Christmas cribs are disappearing’. These cribs, he 
said, displaying the infant Jesus in a manger, had been used as a- 
reminder to the working classes that ‘ the proper place for poor people 
is in the stable’. But now times had changed: 

Baby Jesus has grown up and is now Grandfather Frost. He is no 
longer in tatters or naked, but is well dressed with a fur hat and 
coat. . . . Grandfather Frost comes to us from the east and stars are 
shining on his way, not only the star of Bethlehem, but the many red 
stars on our mines, factories, and building sites. These stars are the 
harbingers of the good tidings that your parents have fulfilled .the 
tasks of the fourth year of the first Gottwald Five-Year plan. The more 
red stars of this kind there are shining the more joyful will our future 
Christmas festivities be. Christmas has become the festival of duty 
done. The better this duty is done the more gifts will Grandfather 
Frost be able to bring. 


According to a Soviet broadcast in Danish, Santa Claus had been 
interrogated by the police in Copenhagen on suspicion of being a 
‘Red’, and was informed that he was indirectly supporting Communism 
with his crackers and dolls, for children nowadays required as toys 
“handcuffs, toy atomic bombs, miniature machine-guns, and pictures 
of famous American gangsters’. English listeners were informed by a 
Moscow broadcast that Santa Claus was turned back from American 
shores as being a person with a Russian name and a supporter of peace! 


. 


iy 
It DIDN'T GET AWAY 
_ ProFessor J. L. B. Smitu, speaking from Johannesburg, gave an 
account in the Home Service of the landing of a coelacanth, the species 
of fish believed to have existed as long as 300,000,000 years ago, but 
- thought at one time to have been extinct for at least 50,000,000 years. 
‘ These rather curious fishes were evidently a vigorous line, for they 
- flourished and multiplied, their fossil remains being found over a great 
area, and they kept on almost unchanged for a far longer period than 
any other kind of creature we know. After about 200,000,000 years of 
existence they began to decline in numbers, and there are no fossil 
“remains in rock less than 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 years old. It can 
therefore be well understood that the discovery of a living, five-foot-long, 
undoubted coelacanth near East London,-in South Africa, in 1938 was 
the greatest shock to scien- 
tists everywhere. That 
South African coelacanth 
~ became probably the best- 
known biological curiosity 
in the world. It was dis- 
covered on December 23, 
and was kept for me to 
_ examine and identify. But 
the unfortunate disloca- 
tion of normal life.by the 
Christmas holidays even- 
~ tually resulted in the loss 
of all the flesh and 
_ skeleton of this wonder 
_ fish, though the head and 
- skin were almost intact. 
These important remains 
- enabled me to ascertain a 
_ great amount of informa- 
tion about coelacanths, but 
_ can you imagine anything 
_ more tantalising than that 
by such unfortunate cir- 
- cumstances we were pre- 
_ vented from being able to 
- find out what most of its 
body and organs were like. 
It became really impera- 
tive to find others—even 
one would do. 
- ‘The first thing that 
had struck me was that 
- this East London coela- 
- canth was most likely a 
stray. It looked to me like 
a fish that moved quietly about reefs‘ and would catch its food by 
_ skilful cunning. Its body shape showed clearly that it was not speedy; its 
4 heavy scales would be perfect protection from casual bumps on rocks 
or coral, and its very powerful jaw muscles and the nature of its quite 
_ formidable teeth told me clearly that it was a pouncer which would 
_ grab and hold on grimly until its prey was exhausted and overcome. 
It looked the type of fish that would easily take a baited hook, and as 
it had apparently never been seen before, it was not likely to live 
where many people fished or where it could easily be caught on a line. 
__ My mind at once turned to the vast reef system of East Africa, and 
there, over thousands of miles, are to be found the very conditions I 
haye outlined. Further, one of the places where numbers of coelacanth 
_ fossils have been found is Madagascar. 
‘I prepared a leaflet giving a picture of the coelacanth and a brief 
’ account of it, in English, French, and Portuguese. Without great diffi- 
~ culty I persuaded my university and the South African Council for 
_ Scientific and Industrial Research each to offer £100 reward for the 
- first two coelacanths to be found, and this was stated in the leaflet. 
v Many thousands of the leaflet were distributed over the long coastline 
of East Africa. 
‘This year my wife and I went on a scientific expedition. At 
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Professor J. L. B. Smith with the coelacanth the had flown to Dzaoudzi to identify 
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Did You Hear That? 


Zanzibar we met Captain E. E. Hunt, a man who owns and runs a 
fine schooner trading between Zanzibar and the Comoro Islands. When 
our ship reached Durban at the end of our tour, an officer came to me 
with an urgent telegram. My heart turned right round, or it felt like 
that, for two words leaped to my eyes—“ coelacanth”’ and “ Hunt’. 
The message came from Dzaoudzi, one of the Comoro Islands—remote 
and primitive. The cable said “caught on the 20th”—this was the 
24th. No cold storage; little formalin, and the December heat of the 
Comoros! ’ 

Professor Smith then told how he managed to get in touch with 
Dr. Malan, the South African Prime Minister, who arranged for an 
aircraft to take him out to inspect the reported coelacanth. ‘ Our destina- 
tion was the tiny islet of Dzaoudzi. We landed, and Eric Hunt ran up. 
When we reached the 
boat, there on the deck, 
swathed in cotton wool, 
was the fish. It was true: 
it was a coelacanth and, 
what was more wonderful, 
a species different from 
that of 1938. 

“A line fisherman at a 
village on the island of 
Anjouan had been fishing 
in twenty metres of water 
about 200 yards from 
shore, and caught a large 
fish on the evening of 
December 20. He took it 
home, fortunately did not 
clean it and next morning 
took it to the market. As 
the fish was being sold a 
native came up, looked at 
it and said urgently 
“Don’t sell that. This is 
the fish Bwana Hunt was 
telling us about”, and he 
showed the picture in my 


leaflet. “There is much 
money”. So the fish was 
carried that hot day 
twenty-five miles over 


difficult mountainous coun- 
try across the island to 
Eric Hunt’s vessel. 

“He first saw it at 5 
p-m., and recognised it 
immediately as a coela- 
canth. It was going bad fast. He had no formalin, only salt. He ordered 
the natives to make cuts to put in salt, and most unfortunately they 
sliced it open all along the body, but no part was lost. Then Hunt 
enlisted the aid of the Director of Medical Services, and got a syringe 
and five litres of formalin which he injected all over the fish. And so 
there was the fish, smelly, but the soft part intact and in good order’, 


STATUE OF A PUPPET 

In Italy one of the most popular toys is the jointed wooden figure of 
Pinocchio, wearing a cone-shaped red hat, and with a long, pointed nose 
that he acquired when he told fibs. You can buy these figures in Italy 
in,all sizes, up to about three feet high. But scon there is to be an 
even bigger edition on view, though not on sale—a more than life- 
sized statue, properly mounted on a pedestal. The statue is to be put 
up next year, and our Rome correspondent, CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, 
gave this account of it in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 

‘Tt will adorn the little Tuscan village of Collodi, where in 1835 
Pinocchio’s inventor was born. This was a tough, nineteenth-century 
journalist whose real name was Carlo Lorenzini, and he did not like 
children. But one day, in 1882, he lost a lot of money in the public 
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lottery and started to write The Adventures of Pinocchio for a comsic 
paper, using the name of his native village as a nom-de-plume. ‘The 
instalments became popular at once, but it seems doubtful whether 
Lorenzini would ever have finished them if he had not gone on losing 
money in public lotteries. Anyway, finished they were, and the book 
they formed became one of the most popular children’s books in the 
world. It has been translated into 214 different languages, the latest 
version, published only this year, being in Latin. 

“The idea of erecting a monument to Pinocchio at Collodi first 
occurred to someone in 1925, under the fascist regime. But it did not 
suit the mentality of the era: the proposed monument to a puppet 
was dismissed as inexcusably frivolous. It needed the free air of a 
liberated Italy to revive the project. The first contribution came, un- 
asked, from a school in Philadelphia, then others started trickling in 
from all parts of the 
world and all parts of 
Italy. And in the end the 
lo-al committee at 
Collodi found _ itself 
pledged to a _ project 
which it was only coa- 
templating. 

“The children of 
Collodi and surrounding 
villages have been in- 
vited to submit designs 
for the monument, and 
the mayor has promised . 
that the child sending in 
the winning entry will 
receive an unusual re- 
ward. He will get a 
special municipal war- 
rant permitting him, once 
a week, one of the three 
following anti-social ac- 
tivities: either he may 
play truant from school, 
or he may write up 
“ down with arithmetic” 
on all the local walls, or he may tell seven fibs. No 
guarantee is given, however, that if he chooses the 
last, his nose will not grow as long as that of 
Pinocchio ’, 


‘CHEERY AND COMFORTABLE’ 
‘Not so long ago’ said ELVET BUCKLEY in a talk in 
the West of England Home -Service, ‘I came 
suddenly upon one of those treasures which the past 
so unexpectedly throws up. A Dr. Cornish, who be- 
came headmaster of the King’s School at Ottery St. 
Mary in 1824, had busied himself with the making , 
of a register of old pupils. His survey went back to 
1759. Along with others, Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
appears in it and also R. H. Froude, Cardinal 
Newman’s friend and brother of the famous historian. 
Stuck on the end-paper of the register is a price list 
isued by one Gyngell, who described himself as 
“Artist in Fire Works”. Mr. Gyngell offers an 
exciting selection: “2lb Sky Rockets at 7s. 6d.; 
Mines with Roman Candles, largest ‘size 10s. 6d.; 
balloons throwing shells of stars £1”, and many more pre~atomic ear 
shatterers. In the often incongruous variety of this record, I felt, lay 
much of the charm of Ottery St. Mary. 

“Samuel Taylor Coleridge was baptised at the font in Ottery St. 


Mary church; and so was Joanna Southcott of Gittisham, the religious’ 


crank who built up a sect of many thousand followers. In the south 
porch of the church is a huge tablet which records the unique details 
of the will of Thomas Axe, who left the income of properties in Bland- 
ford and Southwark for the benefit of the people of the town. 
I like the positive phrasing of his bequests. Three-twelfths of his 
benefaction were to go to “some man or woman of exemplary life 
and some skill in physic and surgery who should industriously endeavour 
to help the poor of Ottery gratis in case of sickness and accident ”, but 
oaly, I noticed, “till better advice could be had”. He was quite clear, 


The church at Ottery St. Mary, Devon, and, below, the memorial to Samuel Taylor Coleridge which 
is set in the churchyard wall 


too, about the sort of people he had in mind for the job—“ the vicar’s 
wife before any other”. But whoever took it on they must be “ very 
fit, or as fit as Mrs. Alford, the late vicar’s wife”. Not one penny of 
Mr. Axe’s money was to go to the improvident: “the less they need 
it the better they will be able to give alms to such as are in want”. 


‘A walk from Ottery St. Mary station up the main street will not 


show much of the picture-postcard quality of Dartmouth or St. Ives, 
but there are individual houses of beauty and some charming corners. 
There is the glory of. Ottery’s famous church and some admirable 
street names—The Flexton, Gold Street, The College, Cornhill, Pater- 
noster Row. There may not be the wealth of thatch that the casual 
holiday visitor expects of Devon, but Ottery has the decent comeliness 


of the market town which disdains the merely pretty. There is a comeli- 


ness, too, about the history of the place. It has endured through great 
national events “and 
played some part in 
many of them. Yet, bar- 
ring a fire or two, and a 
freak thunderstorm, it 
seems to have escaped 
scenes of violence. Fair- 
fax and Cromwell must 
have been uncomfortable 


visitors for such a 
staunchly Royalist town. 
William of Orange 


stayed there one. night, 
and when we remember 
stories of the anxiety 
with which he _ ap- 
proached the capital, we 
can imagine he wished 
he need go no further 
than this tidy little town 
to establish his claim. 
Through revolutions, re- 
formations, and restora- 
tions, Ottery has gone 
steadily about it business, 


: not too isolated to know 


what was going on, yet sufficiently separate to be 
able to preserve its integrity. Coleridge always looked 
back to his native town with affection. Thackeray, 
‘too, must have retained vivid and lasting impressions 
of his boyhood holidays at /Ottery St. Mary, the 
“ Clavering St. Mary” of Pendennis—“ cheery and 
comfortable ”, as he describes it’. 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS IN CAESAREA 


One of the most rewarding fields for the archzolo- 
gists is Israel. This is particularly the case around 
Cesarea, at one time the largest city in Palestine but 
now a fishing and farming village, which has been 
visited by EDWARD ELLISON, who in this report in 
“The Eye-Witness’ describes some of the finds. ‘ It 
is a beautiful village, and unique because it must 
be one of the very few in the world where it is 
a commonplace to see a farm-house flanked by a 
couple of Roman pillars against which leans the stern 
statue of an ancient emperor. It is a mixture of the 
modern and the ancient. It has modern farm equip- 
ment and modern fishing smacks, and it looks down on a new harbour 
which is being built on the visible foundations of an ancient port. 
Its fields lie next to a Roman hippodrome whose outline can be seen 
underneath the grass. ; 

“The discoveries started in the usual way: one day when clearing 
a few of the rocks a bulldozer uncovered a large, over-life-size marble 
statue. Later, another statue was discovered, this time of black Egyptian 
porphyry. And then the experts descended. Digging showed that the 
top stratum was of the Crusader period, but beneath this was a building 
which proved to be Byzantine, of the late fifth to early sixth century A.D. 
This is thought to have been a large public building and, so far, a large 
courtyard, paved with marble, has been uncovered. In it were two 
marble columns flanked by two statues and a mosaic of geometrical 
design in red_and black *: ee Ag: 
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Portrait of Mao ‘T'se-tung 


By 0. M. GREEN 


ORE than one peasant in China’s long history has risen 
to supreme power; but it is doubtful whether any of them 
possessed such striking and divers abilities, or achieved 
such power, as Mao Tse-tung. Already he is almost deified 
by his followers; through all the very practical nature of the Chinese 
there runs a mystical streak which seems to demand that the head 
of the state must be semi-divine, a Son of Heaven as all the Emperors 
were, holding the mandate of heaven to govern and care for them. 
That want Mao Tse-tung seems to have 
fulfilled. He is by far the greatest figure in 
Asia, greater indeed, for the Asiatics, than 
Stalin, for Mao was right in his policy to- 
wards the Chinese peasants and Stalin was 
wrong. And there is no more important 
question in the world today than what Mao 
will do with China. 
There are various legends that have 
already sprung up about Mao’s youth; but 
the main facts are clear enough. Mao was 
born in 1893, in the rich southern province 
of Hunan, China’s traditional rice bowl. His 
father was the typical fairly well-to-do 
peasant whose only thought was to get 
more and more land—exactly the kind of 
man whom the Communists now strip of all 
but about an acre. He sent Mao to school 
so that his education might enable him 
to-add to the family wealth; Mao, how- 
ever, had not the slightest wish to become a 
farmer; his relations with his father, by 
the way, seem always to have been harsh. 
But his progress at school was so remarkable 
'.that in 1911 he managed to get himself sent 
to college at the provincial capital, Chang- 
sha. One story of this: period which seems 
‘to be true is that Mao formed a sort of 
austerity band among the students, sworn to 
_ abstain from gambling and dissipation, and 
to harden their bodies by cross-country 
running half-naked, and sleeping on the 
bare field in winter-time. He still enjoins 
austerity in Peking, has closed the dance halls, discourages private 
dancing, and has banned the manufacture of cloisonné and objects of 
art in favour of making soap, which he says China particularly needs. 
In 1918 Mao made his way to Peking, where he got a wretched 
job at the university. It gave him barely enough to eat, but unlimited 
means of reading. The catholicity of his learning and tastes is one 
of his most remarkable features. His earlier education had given him 
a thorough knowledge of Chinese classics, and he still writes poems 
in the classical style for his own amusement—poems which reflect 
far more the old ‘ivory tower’ school than dialectical materialism. 
As a boy he revelled in such famous Chinese novels as All Men Are 
Brothers and The Dream of the Red Chamber, and often holds 
up their heroes to the public as examples of frugality, self-denial, 
and endurance. Now in Peking he added a close study of the works 
of leading western social and economic writers which by this time 
were being translated into Chinese. 
In college days already, Mao’s thoughts turned strongly foracds 
_ socialism. In Peking he came under the influence of a popular don, 
Chen Tu-hsiu, who, beginning as an extreme Radical, turned into a 
_ thorough-going Marxist. In the then disorderly, anarchical state of 
China, the Russian revolution had made a deep impression on many 


Chinese students, and in 1921 twelve young men met in Shanghai 


~ to form the Communist Party, with Chen Tu-hsiu as secretary. Of this 
- little band some were afterwards shot by the Nationalists, some went 
aver to them, Chen Tu-hsiu was expelled for deviation in 1927 and 


Mao Tse-tung, President of the Chinese People’s Republic 


is dead. There remain only the veteran Tung Pi-wu, now a sort of 
Elder Statesman in Peking but too old to count for much, and 
Mao Tse-tung. 

From these early days of the foundation of the Communist Party 
starts Mao’s rise to power and the revelation of his genius. From 
Shanghai he went straight back to Hunan and began organising unions 
among the peasants, on whom he based all his hopes for the future. 
In his essay “On the Peasant Movement in Hunan’ he wrote that 

“the peasants will break down all that stands 
in their way and will hasten along the road 
to emancipation. All revolutionary parties 
and all revolutionaries will be put to the 
test by these peasant masses ’. 

This was written in 1926. But already 
Mao had brought upon himself the dis- 
pleasure of Chen Tu-hsiu and the official 
Communist Party for insisting on the peas- 
ant theme. It was dead against the policy 
prescribed by the Comintern, which pro- 
claimed that revolution can attain success 
only among the urban proletariat and 
that the peasants are a secondary, on the 
whole unimportant, element. 

This difference of opinion explains why 
little is heard of Mao during the years from 
1923 onward, when Borodin, sent from 
Moscow in answer to Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 

.appeal for help, was incorporating the 
Communist Party into the Kuomintang at 
Canton. Mao took part in the Nationalist- 
Communist march to Hankow in 1926; and 
when, next year, General Chiang Kai-shek 
broke with the Communists and expelled 
Borodin, Mao joined in the so-called 
Nanchang rising, when the Communists 
were for the time being shattered and 
scattered over south China. Then it was that 
Mao came into his kingdom. At first single- 
handed, then with the aid of Chu Teh, the 
Red Commander-in-chief, he collected the 
remnants of Communist troops and set up 

the first Chinese Soviet Republic in the mountainous border of Kiangsi 
and Fukien. 

One would dearly like to know, but the story will probably never 
be told, how, in a region as wild as the country between Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire, Mao’s Soviet built up its power, with its own print- 
ing presses and small factories, extended its control well up into the 
Yangtze valley, and for four years defied the utmost attacks of Chiang 
Kai-shek. It was not till 1934 that, by means of a blockade in com- 
bination with the southern generals, Chiang forced Mao and his fol- 
lowers to retreat on the famous Long March, 5,000 miles through 
south and west China to Yenan in the north-west, their capital for 
the next fourteen years. All this time Mao was in schism with the 
official Chinese Communist Party which under the leadership of Li 
Li-san was still trying to carry out the Stalinist policy of raising 
revolution among city workers. It failed, Li Li-san was made the 
scapegoat and was sent to Moscow for re-education. But it was not 
until 1935, during the Long March, that Mao was elected chairman 
of the Communist Party and received a tepid benediction from Moscow. 

The years at Yenan were for Mao Tse-tung a period of hard political 
thinking, when his best-known books were written. Some of them 
consisted of lectures afterwards put together in book form; it is said 
that he often spoke for three or four hours on end. He began with 
an ideological purification of the whole party, during which, it is 
interesting to recall, two leading pro-Moscow extremists were pushed 
out of office. His first book, On a Prolonged War, examined the 
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Japanese attack and reveals another of Mao’s talents. Though svaily 
thought of as a politician, this book shows him as a remarkably good 
military strategist: The first victories of the Chinese in Korea were 
won by methods all laid down in this book. 

Next came The New Stage, of which more presently. And then in 
1940 The New Democracy, which may be called the Conimunists’ 
bible. In this book Mao calls for an alliance of all the exploited classes 
—peasants, artisans, professional men, intellectuals, and petty bour- 
geoisie against the exploiters. But it is particularly emphasised that 
pure socialism is not yet attainable, perhaps not for a long time. The 
circumstances of China do not permit it. First must come the period 
of the New Democracy, in which all the elements of society just 
mentioned will form a united battle-front for the rebuilding of China. 
This very brief summary of a long and extremely difficult book heips 
to explain, in conjunction with other of Mao’s writings too long to 
quote, why his followers declare that his enlightened teaching has 
gone far beyond Marxism, Leninism, and Stalinism. He has, they say, 
given them a new creed, harmonious with Marxism, but all his own, 
far more advanced—in one word, Maoism. 

In a recently published book, China’s Red Leaders, by the American 
sinologue Robert S. Elegant, which has lately been published in England 
by the Bodley Head, there is a telling description of four photographs of 
Mao at different stages of his career. First the rough, untidily dressed, 
but supremely self-confident leader of the Soviet in south-east China. 
Next, a well-fed, well-dressed man in whom se!f-satisfaction vies with 
self-confidence; then, at the signing of the alliance with Russia at 
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Moscow in 1950, Mao among the Russians (as Mr. Elegant says) 
‘with the stern mien of a brooding god surrounded by lesser gods’. 
And in the latest picture consciously the great man equally to be 
revered and feared. There is absolutely no one near him with the 
same power and -prestige. 

That the Russians are worried by the uncontrollability of this Chinese 
Colossus was shown at a meeting of the Moscow Institute of Oriental 
Studies a year ago, when Zhukov dwelt on the difference between 
Maoism and the orthodox Russian Bolshevism and insisted that Maoism — 
is not applicable to all parts of Asia. There is in this connection a 
memorable passage in Mao’s book The New Stage, in which he empha- 
sises that the idea of unconditional westernisation is wrong. ‘ Chinese 
Communists’, Mao wrote, ‘should never break this rule, even in the _ 
application of Marxism. We must adopt the Chinese national form 
before we can find Marxism useful and we should never subjectively 
or mechanically apply oe 

This is in no way to suggest. any foreseeable breach between China 
and Russia. In the present conditions of the world they are too neces- 
sary to each other for that. But it is impossible to think that a man 
of Mao’s enormous energy and restless imagination will rest content 
amid the clouds of incense with which his followers envelop him, or 
that he will take any way but that of his own will. 

His vision plainly reaches far beyond China whose destiny, he has 
said, is to liberate the thousand million suffering peoples of Asia. But 
it may be that Mao’s most difficult work has still to be done in China. . 

—Third Programme 


the Nations 


By J. M. RICHARDS 


HE story of the long-drawn-out and somewhat ludicrous series 

of manoeuvres—political, personal, and archictectural—that 

has been taking place in Paris over the plan to build a 

headquarters for Unesco, deserves telling; first because it ought 
to be put on record anyway, and secondly because it is really another 
instalment—the third instalment, to be precise—of a serial story that 
began as long ago as 1927, in Geneva, when plans were made for a 
building for the old League of Nations. The second instalment took 
place in New York, when the United Nations building was begun 
after the second world war. And it is interesting to consider the three 
episodes together and note how they illustrate several of the difh- 
culties that bedevil architecture in our time, such as the apparently 
unbridgeable gap between advanced expert opinion and official. and 
public opinion in almost every country, a difficulty complicated in this 
case -by differences in architectural maturity between countries. 

Those who, like me, believe that we should not be too cautious 
about giving advanced expert opinion a chance of leading its own 
generation, as it were, half-way towards the next, thereby preventing 
tradition from stagnating, will find it, on the whole, a sad story. It 
begins, as I say, by the Lake of Geneva. For the League of Nations 
building a competition was held, with an international team of judges, 
who exactly reflected the progressiveness or conservatism of archi- 
tectural opinion in the countries they came from. The Dutch, who in 
the nineteen-twenties were one of the most go-ahead nations architectu- 
rally, sent H. P. Berlage, then the grand old man of modern archi- 
‘tecture. The Swiss sent Karl Moser, the father of modern architecture 
in their country, and the Austrians Josef Hoffmann. But their pro- 
gressive international outlook was more than offset by the repre- 
sentatives of countries to which modern ideas in architecture had 
hardly yet penetrated: in particular, Britain and France. The British 
nominee was Sir John Burnet, a leading architect of the old neo- 
classical school, and the French was the academician Lemaresquier. 

The competition aroused world-wide interest. The judges were con- 
fronted by a variety of entries ranging from exquisitely delineated 
classical palaces in the old Beaux Arts tradition to the wildest fan- 
tasies in steel and glass. Their task, however, at least in theory, was 
made easier by the presence of one outstanding entry, submitted by 
‘Le Corbusier, then forty years old and: the rapidly rising star of 
European architecture. His brilliant: design almost -chose itself-.as the 


winner, not only on aesthetic but on planning grounds; it was the one 
building designed from within outwards, basing its whole character 
on its purpose, which the monumental palaces designed by most com- 
petitors were only capable of obstructing’ Even the old guard among 
the judges, in spite of their dislike of Le Corbusier as an aesthetic - 
visionary, found it hard to produce arguments against it. Yet they 
could not bring themselves to give him the prize, and passed the 
responsibility back to the politicians by awarding nine first prizes. 

The eventual decision was to invite four of these prize winners, not — 
including Le Corbusier, to collaborate on a final scheme. But the 
awkward thing was that when the chosen architects got to work, the 
more they studied the needs of the building the more closely they were 
brought back to Le Corbusier’s design. They found themselves taking 
over his ideas one by one, but these could not rescue from mediocrity — 
the highly unsatisfactory edifice that still stands beside the Lake of 
Geneva, a modified neo-classical piece of architecture that ‘it was — 
presumably hoped would offend nobody. ~ 

More than twenty years later, a site in New York, alongside the East 
River, was set aside for the headquarters of the United Nations. This 
time there was no competition; instead it was decided to appoint an 
international team of no less than eleven architects. Among them were 
Le Corbusier (the victim of the Geneva fiasco), Sven Markelius of 
«Sweden, and the young Oscar Niemeyer—a disciple of Le Corbusier’s— 
of Brazil, a country that had recently surprised the world with its lively 
modern buildings. Britain was represented by Howard Robertson and 
America by Wallace K. Harrison. 

Considering the various outlooks and the strong personalities repre- 
sented, this group worked together surprisingly well. Their task was_ 
easier to the extent that the kind of modern architecture most of them s 
believed in was by now established, if not universally accepted; it was 
not shocking, as it had been at Geneva. Anyway, they producedva sketch | 
design of considerable interest and distinction, which grouped the — 
accommodation into three blocks dominated by a slab-shaped skyscraper 
which was to house the secretariat. It is obvious from a glance at the 


-design that a very large part was played by Le Corbusier; he has 


proclaimed the fact himself. The tall secretariat building, completed last 
year, is a dramatic object; an utterly simple slab; its sides faced entirely 
with glass; its ends with marble. Its finish is the last word in refinement, 
and it can be regarded as the ultimate product of that school of modern 
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secretariat undoubtedly possesses. For this, Wallace 
Harrison was in effect the architect. The international 
team did not meet again after producing its sketch 
design, and Harrison, the American member, was made 
Director of Planning and executive architect for the 
whole enterprise. In the assembly building he has pre- 
served the dumb-bell shape laid down by Le Corbusier 
and his colleagues, which was based on the need for 
two connected meeting halls under one roof, but in 
the event only one hall was required, which Harrison 
has placed in the middle, in the narrow waist of the 
building, with a dome poking through the roof, making 


The League of Nations building, Geneva 


architecture that exploits the drama of technical perfection. 
But it has come in for plenty of criticism. Lewis Mumford, in a 
scathing article in The New Yorker, pointed out that the price paid 
for so dramatic a gesture and for a few splendid offices with views 
over the East River, was typists’ offices that, for all the expanse of 
glass the building displayed, had to be artificially lighted all day. 

A strange example, he suggested, of democracy in action. And Le 
Corbusier entered the arena with a letter to’ the press disclaiming 
responsibility if the occupants of the offices were cooked in summer 
and frozen in winter. He explained that the scheme which he had 

_ approved—indeed, largely designed—had been provided with double 
glazing and a system of sun-screens, which had since been dis- 
carded. It is perhaps too early to pass judgment on this aspect of the 
building, but not too soon to observe that the general assembly build- 
ing alongside it, just completed, has few of the good qualities the 


The United (Nations headquarters, New York: right, the thirty-nine-storey 
secretariat building; in front, the general assembly building 


nonsense of the whole conception. The interior is coarse and over~ 
dramatised, a decline from the modern to the modernistic. 

It was against the confused and not altogether reassuring back- 
ground of the U.N. experience that Unesco set to work a year ago 
to build their headquarters in Paris. They decided, everyone felt 
wisely, to appoint direct a single architect, who was to be a Frenchman, 
in recognition of the French Government’s gift of a site. The obvious 
candidate was Le Corbusier. Here was a chance of making amends 
to him for his treatment at Geneva and for the fact that his own 
country had given him only one major commission since he was a 
young man. Torres Bodet, Unesco’s Mexican director-general, was 
willing to appoint him; so were several of his lieutenants, but there was 
a faction against—Le Corbusier has always inspired violent allegiances 
and enmities. It was led by the Americans. They thought him unreliable 
as a manager (which by American business-efficiency standards was 
probably true) and he had made some unflattering remarks about the 
United States in recent speeches and writings, which rankled. Le 
Corbusier, in answer to the first charge, expressed his willingness to 
collaborate with some experienced architect-administrator, but while 
doing so he laid himself open to the further charge of lobbying for 
his own appointment, and he was passed over. 

The choice fell instead on Eugene Beaudouin, an experienced French 
architect who, if not.a genius, was by no means a nonentity. He was a 
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good second choice, but he was not to be left to design the building 
unhindered. Unesco appointed an international jury to examine and 


report on his designs, and later, when the Americans insisted on having 


some say in a project in which they had so large a financial interest, 
two consultants were appointed to assist Beaudouin during the prepara- 
tion of the sketch designs. These were the American Eero Saarinen, 
and the Englishman, Howard Robertson. The international jury was a 
most distinguished one. It consisted of Walter Gropius as chairman, 
Sven Markelius, and Ernesto Rogers (the leading modern architects in 
Sweden and Italy), Lucio Costa (inspirer of Brazil’s conversion to 
modern architecture), and Le Corbusier, who by now must have been 
almost resigned to assisting at these international architectural enter- 
prises from every vantage point except the drawing-board. 


A Difficult Assignment 

Beaudouin and his two consultants had a difficult assignment, because 
of the nature of the site offered by the-French Government. This was 
magnificently central—behind the Ecole Militaire, at the end of the 
cross-axis formed by the Palais de Chaillot and the Eiffel Tower. 
Immediately behind the Ecole Militaire is the semi-circular Piace de 
Fontenoy, formed of two quadrants, one of which provided the main 
frontage of the Unesco site. The other is occupied by some rather 
nondescript French Government buildings put up after the first world 
war. The new building therefore would have to form part of an already 
established symmetrical composition, and although the French authori- 
ties did not insist oa its exactly matching up with the old, they imposed 
a number of restrictions both in planning and in style. 

There were two ways of looking at the problem. One was to say 
that to accept the limitations of the site meant a compromise, and that 
no compromise was admissible in the case of a building representing 
the ideals and significance of Unesco. Therefore no solution was 
possible. The other was to say that adapting designs to site conditions 
is part of the business of architecture and that the most interesting 
results are often inspired by disciplines imposed in just this way. As 
it turned out, the first approach was favoured by one consultant, 
Saarinen, and the second by the other, Howard Robertson. Both how- 
ever worked with Beaudouin in translating the complex Unesco require- 
ments into a preliminary scheme. But the international jury unani- 
mously recommended Unesco to reject it, on grounds that had been 
advocated by Saarinen in a minority report—namely that it meant 
accepting a compromise instead of aiming at an ideal. They recom- 
mended finding a new site, and a new architect. This may seem rather 
hard on Beaudouin, who had failed chiefly because of the site, but one 
presumes the jury was-able to judge from his designs how he would 
handle the same programme on another site, and they probably. felt 
a better chance of a satisfactory building lay in a fresh start all round. 
It is also possible that they saw in this change of policy another chance 
of getting Le Corbusier appointed architect. There was now a strong 
movement in his favour, and this time he might have got the com- 
mission, if it had not been put to Torres Bodet that it would be most 
improper for a committee who had been asked by Unesco for advice to 
award a commission to one of themselves. Bodet felt bound to agree, 
and Le Corbusier’s chance of becoming architect again disappeared. 

He remained a member of the jury, which was now asked to approve 
another site offered by the French Government and to recommend 
another architect. In fact it recommended two: one, as before, a 
Frenchman, Bernard Zehrfuss, a designer of talent with plenty of 
experience in France and North Africa; the other, Marcel Breuer, 
now American but originally Hungarian; he had made his reputation 
in Germany where he was on Gropius’ staff at the Bauhaus. At the 
same time Pier Luigi Nervi, a brilliant Italian designer in reinforced 
concrete, was appointed engineer. This French-American-Italian team, 
after three months of intensive work, produced its preliminary designs. 
The site this time was an inspiring one, on the edge of the Bois de 
Boulogne, between the Porte Dauphine and the Porte Maillot. Like 
its parent the United Nations headquarters in New York, the Paris 
“design consisted of three related but practically independent buildings, 
planned in this case one behind the other in a straight line that ran at 
right-angles to the main monumental axis of Paris—that of the Louvre, 
the Tuileries, the Champs-Elysées, the Arc de Triomphe and the Porte 
Maillot—which the Unesco site touched at its northernmost end. Fhe 
most prominent of the three was a sixteen-storey office block, a long 
narrow building running from east to west—that is, across the site—but 
set back from the Porte Maillot to leave a large piazza in front. 

This design had vision and integrity, though as presented in the 


form of a diagrammatic model it startled some people by its frigid 
appearance. This was a pity, because Marcel Breuer has a great talent 
for handling materials sympathetically,.and in his hands the actual 
building would not have been’ nearly so arid as the model suggested. 
The design was warmly praised by the Unesco jury; its chief critics 
were the Americans, who disliked anything that seemed remotely 
reminiscent of Le Corbusier, and a group of disappointed French archi- 
tects. In spite of this opposition there seemed a good chance that at 
last the twenty-five-year story of attempts to produce an international 
building of high architectural quality was going to have a happy 
ending. But those who hoped so had reckoned without French official 
conservatism. The existence of one lonely giant, Le Corbusier, easily 
blinds us to the fact that French architecture at the moment is probably 
as conservative as any in the world. The design was to come before 
the General Assembly of Unesco for final approval in November, but - 
before it could do so the Paris town-planning authorities, the Prefecture 
of the Seine, denounced it as utterly foreign to what they thought an 
important new building in Paris should be like. They referred to the 
original French stipulation, that it must harmonise with its surround- 
ings. This, of course, is a phrase that can be interpreted in many 
ways. They implied by it that local traditions had simply been flouted> 
or ignored; which Breuer and Co. had not done. In the report accom- 
panying their design they had referred constantly to its relationship 
to the great Louvre-Champs Elysées axis of Paris, and had pointed 
out that a similar relationship—just off the axis though not actually 
at right angles to it—already exists in the case of several famous Paris 
monuments: the Chambre des Députées, the Eiffel Tower, the 
Invalides. They also remarked, truly if somewhat sententiously, that 
“the tradition of Paris, a city in which every monument bears witness 
to each period’s artistic expression, requires that the Unesco building 
should express the architectural spirit of our time. The office building, 
forming an integral part of Paris and visible from its great transversal 
axis, will demonstrate that tradition, which in past epochs developed 
characteristic architectural expression, is still alive ’. ! 
This was aiming high, and whether they would in fact have achieved 
on this site a worthy comparison.to the Invalides and the Eiffel Tower 
will never now be known. There was every promise that the slab-like 
tower, standing up against the dark foliage of the Bois de Boulogne, 
would have been a fine thing. But it was not the sort of fine thing the 
Paris authorities wanted, and as a result the French Government with- 
drew its offer of the site. Instead they proposed a return to the previous 
site behind the Ecole Militaire, offering themselves to construct there 
a building for Unesco which they promised should be in the dignified 
eighteenth-century style considered proper for Paris public buildings. 


Offer of a New Site in Paris 

This, fortunately, was too much even for the muddled counsellors 
of Unesco. They stood by their team of architectural advisers in pro- 
testing against such an utterly retrograde policy, and the French 
Government, faced with the possibility that if Unesco’s architectural 
needs could not be met in Paris they might seek a home in some other 
European capital, changed their ground once more. They offered the 
Ecole Militaire site (previously rejected by Unesco) over again, but this 
time without the restrictions except for a limit on height. This offer 
has been accepted by Unesco, who have reappointed the same architects 
and the same team of advisers. Breuer, Zehrfuss and Nervi have till 
April to prepare new designs. They will not be quite as free as they 
would have been alongside the Bois de Boulogne. There will be plenty 
of people to remind them that New York, which thrives on the com- 
petitiveness of its architecture—and even on a certain bizarre quality in 
the juxtaposition of buildings—is one place, and Paris is another. But 
this difficulty is not solved by compromise. Modern architecture is surely 
mature enough now to create its own kind of dignity and formality 
if the nations give it‘a chance to do so. It has grown out of shock 
tactics. This time, incidentally, the architects need not anticipate the 
same official objections, because the site is government land and there- 
fore exempt from the authority of the Prefecture of the Seine. - 

There the story rests, with at least some prospect that the empty 
exercise in synthetic monumentality that stands by the Lake of Geneva 
and the uneasy blend of technical virtuosity and facile showmanship 
that stands by New York’s East River, may be followed by an accom- 
plished work of modern architecture near the centre of Paris. The story 
is unified in a curious way by one thread running right through it 
that gives it an extra element of sadness, the presence, dominating each 
successive episode, of the frustrated genius of Le Corbusier. ’ 

—Third Programme _ 
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The New Picture of the Universe 


By C. F. VON 


® 


HE world-picture bequeathed to us by the middle ages, and 
deriving its main features. from the ancients, was based on 
the idea of a world finite in space, and with a finite duration 
of events in time. At the centre was the earth, which the 
Greeks had long known to be a sphere. Around it the sun, moon, 
planets, and, at the farthest limits, the fixed stars were supposed to 
revolve on a great, but nevertheless finite, sphere. Nothing physical, 


neither body nor place, was thought of as existing outside this sphere. 


This conception of the universe, which was clearly thought out in 
Aristotelian philosophy and to which the astronomy of the Greeks gave 
a factual content, satisfied the minds of men because it was both self- 
consistent and in full accord with contemporary astronomy. 


Christian Conception of the World 


To this intellectual possession of the ancients was added the 
Christian notion of the world: a world created at some particular 
period, whose end would come about on the Day of Judgment. The 
creation of the universe and the Day of Judgment were even thought 
of as falling within the span of human history. This had to be so, 
because the history of mankind possessed a meaning that necessarily 
implied its finite duration. Here the universe, finite in space and time, 
was contrasted with God, the truly infinite being. The difference 
between the created universe and God the creator, who had not himself 
been created, was expressed precisely in the view that this universe was 
finite whereas God was infinite. During the. Renaissance, and since, 
this notion has undergone a progressive dissolution. The attributes 
of God the infinite were transferred on to the universe, and ¢9 it 
acquired the importance which, in the medieval conception, had heen 
reserved for God. The view that the universe is infinite emerged 
first at the higher levels of philosophy and theology as expounded sy 
Nicholas of Cues in the fifteenth century, then in the emotionally 
coloured late-Renaissance pantheism of Giordano Bruno, and finally 
in the sober research of recent times. The world was conceived of 
as infinite in space and—as came to be assumed later—infinite in 
time. I believe that this notion of an infinite universe, which pro- 


- vided the foundation for the whole of the modern concepts of space 


and time, contained a piece of unconscious, and in part even conscious, 
theology. 


—. Penetration into the depths of space only becomes scientifically pos- 


sible when we know how far objects are from us. Here it is the stars 
that we are concerned with. So, scientifically speaking, penetration 


‘into the depths of space means, in the first place, the calculation of 


the distances of the stars. In principle this is done in our own 
planetary system by the same method as is used for calculating distances 
on the earth’s surface. By this method we determine, for example, 
‘the distances of the moon and the nearer planets and, with a proce- 
dure of somewhat greater refinement, the distance of the sun and 
of all the other planets. However, I do not wish to linger over the 
planetary system. For contemporary science the planetary system is 
well-mapped territory, so to speak. 

So let us inquire into the distances of the fixed stars that lie beyond 
the planetary system. They are called stellae fixae, fixed stars, because, 
‘unlike the planets, they appear to the eye to be stationary. But this 
appearance is deceptive. In reality these stars move at a speed of the 
order of magnitude of ten miles a second. Nevertheless, in consequence 
of their immense distances from us, a change in their relative posi- 
tions would become visible to the naked eye only after tens or hundreds 
of thousands of years. Homer saw the constellations as we see them 


today. To determine the distances of these fixed stars we measure 


a base and the angle formed at the star by the two sides of a triangle 
constructed on this base with the star as its apex. The base is the 
orbit of the earth, in this case the orbit of the earth round the sun, 
the diameter of which is 180 million miles. The angle at which I 
see the star if I travel 180 million miles through space, that is by 
the diameter of the earth’s orbit, changes by one second of arc; for 
in spring the earth has moved to this distance from the point it 
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occupied in autumn. Such changes of stellar position were really 
measured for the first time in the middle of the nineteenth century 
and they established the fact that the nearest bright fixed star, Alpha 
Centauri, is 24 billion miles away from us, or, in the unit of measure- 
ment employed by astronomers, four light years away. Alpha Centaurt 
is the closest to us of ,all the fixed stars, Sirius is about nine light 
years away, and the other fixed stars visible to the naked eye are at 
distances ranging from ten to a hundred light years. 

We all know the pale band of the Milky Way that stretches across 
the sky, to which we ourselves belong and which is made up of an 
aggregation of stars. In reality it is a shallow, lens-shaped system, 
in which our solar system is situated somewhere rather far away from 
the centre. The collective luminosity of the stars in this system appears 
to us as a great circle in the sky, in fact as the Milky Way. It contains 
some 100,000 million stars, each one of which is comparable to our 
sun. Naturally, these 100,000 million stars have not been individually 
counted. Small sample areas of the sky have been closely examined; 
within these areas the number of stars of each apparent degree of 
luminosity has been counted, and the figure just quoted arrived at by 
generalisation. 

The nebulous shimmer of the Milky Way is, in reality, made up of 
the gleam of innumerable stars and we find the same to be the case 
with the shimmer of the Andromeda nebula. In the latter we can see 
at least the brightest stars individually and amongst these, luckily, are 
the Cepheid variables with the aid of which we calculate distances. 
Thus it has been established that the diameter of our Galactic system 
is rather less than 10,000 light years in a transverse direction, whereas 
it is approximately 100,000 light years in a longitudinal direction. 
The great Andromeda nebula is a system similar to our Milky Way 
and is approximately 700,000 light years distant from us. Thus, far 
beyond our Milky Way the spiral nebulae form a greater system, whose 
terminations are not visible to us. In every direction they fill the space 
that we are able to survey with our big modern telescopes. Today it 
is possible to see between 100 and 1,000 million of them. 


Einstein’s Model 

Men have always been inclined to regard the limits of what they 
could see as being roughly the limits of the real world. In ancient 
astronomy the supposed sphere, to which the fixed stars were thought 
to be immovably attached, was regarded as bounding the world. And 
today, also, there is a disposition amongst astronomers to consider the 
total system of the spiral nebulae as the whole world, as the universe. 
At the.moment I do not wish to discuss the not yet very firm empirical 
foundations of this conjecture; I should simply like to delineate a 
model that represents mathematically the world’s spatial finiteness, in 
order to exemplify the ideas on the subject that are current at the 
present time. I refer to Einstein’s model of a curved universe. 

After enunciating the special and general theory of relativity, Einstein 
formulated a model. for the universe as a whole. This model, however, 
is not a necessary, logical consequence of the general theory of relativity, 
and, as Einstein very well knew, it may be erroneous even if the theory 
is correct. Be that as it may, Einstein asserts that the universe is un- 
bounded, but nevertheless finite. As I have said, this is a conjecture 
that may be erroneous. It clearly goes beyond our powers of visualisa- 
tion, for we cannot imagine a space of this nature. But this ought not 
to surprise us, for we are equally incapable of imagining an infinite 
space, which sometimes is forgotten. We are deceiving ourselves if 
we think we can. All we can do is imagine a finite space whose boun- 
daries are not sharply defined; or we can think of passing beyond 
every boundary. But thinking is here something different from 
imagining perceptually. We are just as well able to think that by 
travelling continually forward we shall finally come back to the 
starting-point. They are both acts of conceptual thinking and no 
longer of perceptual imagination. 

It is typical of the science of our century that it accomplishes acts 
of thinking that are no longer accessible to perceptual imagination:, 
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hence we should not be surprised that it also seeks to represent the 
world in concepts that are no longer susceptible of illustration by a 
perceptual model. In non-curved, Euclidean space I can think of 
objects so large that they are beyond the reach of my direct perception, 
‘Bier of which I can construct a small-scale model. I can construct a 
model of the Galactic system, for instance, by drawing a figure on-the 
blackboard. I need only set it out with sufficient care and magnify it 
a thousand million times to have an image of the real Galactic system. 
But it is altogether impossible to illustrate a non-Euclidean, curved, 
unbounded but finite space by means of a small perceptual model, 
because it is one of the peculiarities of this sort of geometry that it no 
longer contains the concept of geometrical similarity. Hence unlimited 
magnification or diminution is no longer possible in it: and it is an 
element in the science of our time, both in astronomy and in atomic 
physics, that we renounce on making a perceptual model of that which 
is beyond the possibility of perception. 


The Finite Earth 

I shall now pass on to the question of time. I am not going to speak 
about the future but only about the past, of which we possess documen- 
tary evidence. What is documentary evidence? In human history 
this consists of such things as written papers, old books or treaties 
between states, of potsherds with cuneiform texts, and so on. In 
grclogy documentary evidence consists of the skeletal remains of 
animals, fossilised ferns, etc. Minerals, too, are documentary evidence 
of the ‘past, especially if we can arrive at an idea of the manner 


in which they were formed. Amongst these there are some which- 


permit us to estimate the age of geological strata, of the phases of 
the earth’s evolution; chief amongst these are the radio-active minerals, 
uranium ores like pitchblendes, for instance. They are minerals 
that contain, amongst other elements, uranium and oxygen. Normally 
they do not contain any lead, and we know that no lead could have 
found its way into them during the course of their formation, nor 
after their formation. Nevertheless we come across very old uranium 
minerals that do contain lead, and the older the geological stratum in 
which they originate the greater the amount of lead they contain. This 
is not surprising, for we know that the radioactive element, uranium, 
changes, in the course of time, into lead, and that it does so at the rate 
of half a given quantity in 5,000 million years. If we find ten per cent. 
lead in a mineral, we are able to draw the conclusion that it must be 
about 1,000 million years old. In this way we find that the oldest known 
minerals are approximately 2,500 million years old. Further, similar 
evidence shows that our earth as a whole must be about 3,000 million 
years old; in other words its age, though great, is finite. 

Today we have reason to believe that the age of the earth is also 
roughly the age of the universe. For example, in calculating the age 
of the sun we arrive, though with less exactitude, at a similar figure. 
Our sun continually radiates light and heat, that is energy, into space. 
According to the principle of the conservation of energy, the sun cannot 
continue this radiation indefinitely; somehow or other it must produce 
energy. Today we can assert with great confidence that_we know what 
sources of energy the sun makes use of. In the inmost part of the sun 
nuclear reactions are taking place, all of which we can reproduce in 
single atoms in the laboratory. Our suggestion is that in the interior 
of the sun hydrogen is transformed into helium and that in the process 
of this transformation energy is liberated, sufficient to maintain the 
present radiation of the sun for about 10,000 million years. Part of 
these 10,000 millioa years have already passed, a part is still to come. 
Thus the sun may well be as old as we assume the earth to be; it may 
be twice as old, but it cannot be a hundred times as old. Accordingly, 
it seems that the sun and the earth had a common origin. 

We can also attempt to give an age to the Galaxy, to our Milky Way, 
by observing its spiral motion. We can do the same thing to other 
galaxies. If we estimate as exactly as we can today how long one of 
these systems can retain its spiral structure, the answer for such a large 
body as our Milky Way proves once again to be a few thousand million 
years. Consequently it appears that the Milky Way, in the form in 
which we see it, is not significantly older than the sun and the earth. 
Finally, there-is the total system of the spiral nebulae, that is known 
to us, and which exhibits certain laws that were exhaustively investigated 
by Hubble on Mount Wilson some twenty-five years ago. These laws 
are based on the observation that the light emitted by the spiral nebulae 
is changed in its spectral composition, and that this change is the 
greater the farther a spiral nebula is from us. 

These investigations lead to the hypothetical conclusion that che 
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whole of that part of the cosmos known to us is flying apart like the 
fragments:thrown out by an explosion, just as though, at a certain point 
of time in the past, all these masses had been very closely united in a 
small space and then hurled apart with tremendous force. Those parts — 
which had been hurled with the greatest force and had been travelling 
with the greatest speed would then, after a certain length of time, have 
travelled furthest; this would result in the law, which we actually can 
observe today, that those spiral nebulae that are travelling at the highest ~ 
speed are also the most distant. If this is to be believed—and at the 
present time I think there is no equally well-founded alternative physical 
explanation of the red shift—then it is possible to calculate how long 
ago this event took place. This is found to be a few thousand million 
years, anid with the most exact figures now available, only 2,000 million 
years; in other words, a shorter time even than we have attributed to 
cur earth. This is hardly likely and the figure will have to be corrected 
in some manner not yet clearly known to us. In any case, howeves,, it 
seems that the correct figure is a few thousand million years. 

That means that all these various calculations of age produce the 
same result. And if a large number of calculations that are quite inde- 
pendent of one another as regards the conceptual aids they employ each 
produce the same result, this is precisely the kind of accumulation of 
probability which, in the sciences, encourages us to suppose that we are 
dealing with something real, in this case the real ‘ age of the universe ’. 
Prior to this point of time, the universe, if it existed at all, must 
have been in a state totally different from the one it is in today: 
perhaps, even, no such concept as time was applicable to it. Just as 
relativity theory and quantum theory have made us cautious about 
assuming that the concepts used in the world that surround us will 
apply where our direct perception no longer functions, so it is con- 
ceivable that this limitation also applies to the concept ‘time’ and 
that such a concept simply cannot be applied to the epoch ‘ before’ the 
primal event I have described. We must’ therefore reckon with the 
possibility of the world having a finite duration, based not on fantasy 
but on fairly concrete astronomical evidence. The period of this 
duration would be long, but it would be finite. 


How Long is Eternity? 


At this point I should like to illustrate the difference between long, 
but finite, time, and infinite time, which is certainly clear to us con- 
ceptually by means of an old fairy-tale. In this tale the question is 
asked: ‘How -long is eternity? ’ The answer is: ‘ There is a mountain 
of crystal, and every hundred years a little bird comes and brushes 
its beak against the mountain once. And when it has worn away the 
whole mountain then the first second of eternity will be past’. But how 
many seconds are there to eternity? In this story eternity is understood 
as endless time, whose analogue. is endless space. And what I said ~ 
amounts to this, that our science doubts both of them. It regards it as 
possible that space and time are finite: not in the sense of the world 
being, so to speak, packed into an immense crate somewhere in space, 
nor of ‘time having begun at some moment in time’, but in the sense 
of time and the world having begun together and of the concepts 
“world” and ‘time’ not being applicable to the so-called Before. This 
is an idea which may be new to scientists and to a time whose concepts 
are dominated by science. It is not surprising to a philosophical mind, 
since philosophers and theologians have discussed it long ago. When St. 
Augustine was asked what God had been doing during the eternity 
before He created the world, the saint answered: ‘God was making 
Hells for people who ask unnecessary questions’. Behind this answer 
a distinct philosophical idea is hidden: if God created the world, He 
also created time. Hence there is no meaning in speaking of a time 
before there was a world. Applied to that reality behind the world 
which we mean by saying ‘God’, the word eternity does not mean 
endless existence in time, but an existence which can no longer be 
understood in temporal concepts. 

I am, of course, not going to state such ideas as final scientific facts. 
Even in the scientific field there are alternative hypotheses—for instance 
the very interesting idea of a continuous creation of matter, an idea 
which avoids the explicit introduction of an age of the universe— 
although they, too, make use of a scale factor of cosmic time of the 
same order of magnitude. But it is worth while to give some thought 
to the fact that the science of our time has been prepared 
in any case to discuss the possibility of a finite age of the universe. 
What does this fact tell us, if not about the universe, in any case 
about ourselves? 


Obviously what is happening to the Andromeda nebula cannot be of 
any practical import to our lives. Neither a hydrogen atom nor the 
Andromeda nebula is an immediate reality to us in the same way that 
a hammer, a piece of bread, or a railway ticket is. None the less, these 
concepts from the horizons of our knowledge do affect or express our 
human existence. The idea that the world might be finite has been 
_evoked in us by concrete astronomical observation, But without the 
experience of human life peculiar to our century, this idea might well 
have been dismissed as absurd. It can be observed repeatedly that 
people brought up in the earlier scientific tradition of the nineteenth 
century tend to reject this idea a priori. I remember a great scientist 
who is no longer alive, saying to me when, as a young student, I raised 
this question, that that was not science and he was not prepared to 
discuss it. It was in his mind scientific to regard the world as infinite 
and any other possibility lay outside the bounds of discussion. This 


attitude, which is certainly not in accord with the objectivity of 


our science, seems to me to have been an expression of what I 
should like to designate the ‘quasi religion of secularisation’, an 

_ expression of the outlook that transferred the attributes of God on to 
the world. 

Secularisation is an ambiguous term. It may mean that we may 
rediscover the attributes of God ine the world to the extent of our 
earnest conviction that we can encounter God everywhere. And I think 
in this sense secularisation is even a necessity from the religious point 
of view. Alternatively we may transfer the attributes of Gpd on to the 
world by supposing that, by putting the world in the place of Gad, we 
get rid of God. This opinion, this open or hidden hope, had become 
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more and more dominant in the nineteenth century. I think it is this 
hope that expressed itself in the- views of the great scientist I quoted. 
The Christian hope of eternal life has been transformed into the hope 
for an eternal duration of this our universe. I may remark that hereby 
a reasonable hope has been transformed into an unreasonable one. Life 
eternal means not everlasting life, but a life taking part in that essence 
of God which is supra-temporal. This is an experience possible to a 
human soul. Everlasting existence of a universe of which I, being dead, 
do not feel anything, would not do me any good, on the other hand. 
But now, to my mind, this ‘ religion of secularisation ’ is foundering 
at all points in the twentieth century. It is foundering on the fact 


‘that the world does not possess the infinitude and certainty we hoped 


of it when we transferred on to it the attributes of God. Just as the 
earth proves to be finite in the politics and economics of our period, 
just as the province of human power is today greater than ever, and 
as precisely this magnitude reveals the frailty and finiteness of man’s 
powers, so too—and this seems to me symbolic of our period—the 
province of that which we are able to investigate scientifically proves 
to be more extensive than we could ever have dreamed, and in this 
very magnitude is revealed as finite. My own belief is that our con- 
ceiving of the world as finite reveals to us that the procedure which 
has carried us forward in the sciences, as in every other field of the 
conquest of the world in the madern age, must one day come up against 
its natural limits. And exactly where the horizon of conquest is closing, 
the horizon of understanding, the transcendental horizon within which 
we may ask what is the mean’ng of conquest, is beginning to-open 
again.—Third Programme 


The Theatre in Paris 


almost daily item of the French newspapers, and, indeed, very 
much is at stake for the future of the French stage. As a state- 
_ subsidised enterprise, is the Théatre National Populaire that is popular 
in price, popular in its repertory (whatever that may mean), a workable 
Proposition, or does it merely duplicate the state-owned theatres, Opéra, 
- Comédie Francaise, or the Municipal Théatre de la Gaieté? The 
second question: is the Chaillot suitable for a Théatre Populaire? 
_ And the third one, is Jean Vilar a suitable head for the ThéAtre National 
Populaire at Chaillot? 


: Te crisis of the Théatre National Populaire has become an 


‘was an immense success. You know his style—no scenery, no properties; 
nothing should come between the bare text and the audience, saye, of 
course, the art of the producer, the talent of the players, and the 
elaborate and well thought out artistry of the costume designer. It took 
- Paris by storm, as it had the provinces, when ‘ Le Cid’ made its first 
appearance in the nearby theatre at Suresnes—Chaillot, which was 
harbouring the United Nations conference, being not available to Vilar 
- at that time. Thus it came about that the social, educative side of 
_ Vilar’s work, which as a fervent Protestant he puts second only to his 
"artistic faith, was well in evidence all through the charming Petit 
_ Festival held at a modest price, first at Suresnes, then at Clichy, 
 Gennevilliers, and so on. The success was so great that miracles were 
expected to go on for ever, and when after real triumph in the 
provinces as well as in Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, Vilar at last 
opened at Chaillot with Gerard Philippe, last year’s revelation, with 
a bevy of good comedians, his many friends were pleased, and they still 
| are. The quality of his effort cannot be questioned because ‘ Murder in 
the Cathedral’ was found to be somewhat lost in the enormous hall of 
- Chaillét and because of ‘La Mandragore’ and ‘ Nuclea’, neither of 
_ which was Vilar’s choice, nor produced by him. But he assumed full 
_ responsibility for the errors committed in his authority. 
These errors have brought to the fore the old, unsolved question: 
what is a popular play? What should it be? Vilar answers; poetry, 
talent, faith, and courage, and, bravely casting away his poisonous 
* Mandragore’ » Prepares to bring to Chaillot in the coming months 
; Musset, the poet, with ‘Lorenzaccio’, imports the most up-to-date 
; pe besce on antagonistic political creeds, and Shakespere. 
_ Religion, it seems, is also in full bloom. It is everywhere, even on the 
; most unexpected stages such as the very Parisian Théatre de l’Athénée, 


By YVETTE GUYOT 


Vilar’ s leadership is now one year old; his opening season last year 


® 


or that old home of fierce realism Le Théatre des Arts, now at the 


-Théatre Hebertot. That trend is recent, but not quite new; last year 


we had Sartre’s ‘Le Diable et le Bon Dieu’, not a good play, but 
much discussed, and not altogether devoid of interest. Cocteau’s 
* Bacchus” at the Marigny was shortlived, as had been Montherlant’s 
“ Malatesta’ with a not very edifying Pope playing opposite the 
condottiert. So much for the devil. God fares better with two fine, 
important plays: Hochmeister’s ‘Sur la Terre Comme au Ciel’, the 
Jesuit’s colonisation in Paraguay, an immense play as would be expected. 
And Graham Greene’s ‘La Puissance et la Gloire’, just arrived and 
well received. 

So many monks, so many popes, so many singing nuns may have 
given the foreign playgoer the impression that France was experiencing 
a real spiritual revival; that faith was restored and Catholicism 
triumphant. Frankly, I see no sign of it: I mean no other sign than 
this theatrical interest in a problem rhat remains for most of us a very 
intimate and personal one; for it should not be forgotten than no nation, 
not even the French, c™ild nourish itself all the year round with mere 
vaudeville and boulevard plays. Yet the light, jocular side of the 
Gallic character still persists. The revivals of Feydeau’s old bedroom 
farces draw audiences quite as large as do the Jesuits and the 
Carmelites. And among the more recent productions, ‘ La Cuisine des 
Anges’, or the Roussin version of “ The Private Life of Helen of Troy’ 
are extremely popular. 

But if you come to think of it, serious themes are not so numerous. 
There is love, of course, but love we are told is going through a process 
of utter transformation, of complete reorganisation. Old love—I mean 
the one we used to know—is considered stale and out of date, but nothing 
has yet taken its place, at least in a dramatic form, and the same 
applies to that other great theme for great plays, patriotism. Euro- 
peanists and world citizenships still awa’ their bard, and pacifism, as 
is well known, when put on the stage ,lways results in riots among 
the audiences, with chairs and chandeliers not always the only victims. 
Religion, as a subject for plays, holds none of these dangers. Not 
only is it undoubtedly a great theme on which the Greeks and the 
French classicists have drawn with equal success, but it has other 
advantages: it is fairly safe for the critics who do not like to appear 
as blasphemous or coarse despisers of the faith. And also, last but not 
least, it lends itself to easy settings and beautiful yet inexpensive 
costumes.—From a talk in the Third Programme 
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NEWS DIARY 


December 31-—January 6 


Wednesday, December 31 

Prime Minister leaves for New York 

Treasury rejects claim for wage increase by 
600,000 Civil Servants in non-industrial 
grades 

M. René Mayer, French Radical leader, 
accepts President Auriol’s invitation to 
try to form a government 


Thursday, January 1, 1953 


Conference on Central African Federation 
opens in London 


Forty persons killed and over 300 injured in 
explosion in Valparaiso, Chile 
British Travel and Holiday Association 


states that British resorts had more visitors 
in 1952 than any year since the war 


Friday, January 2 

Gold and dollar reserves of sterling area at 
the end of 1952 were $500,000,000 lower 
than at the end of 1951 


Two more Europeans murdered 100 miles 
north of Nairobi 


T.U.C. deputation sees Minister of Supply 
about proposal to denationalise steel 


Western commandants reject request from 
chief burgomaster to arm West Berlin 
police with automatic weapons 


Saturday, January 3 


Deputy Director of Operations in Malaya 
says that situation has improved ‘ pos- 
sibly beyond the most _ optimistic 
expectations’ . 

Eighty-third United States Congress opens 
in Washington 


Home Secretary opens depot for first Civil 
Defence mobile column 


Sunday, January 4 


Loyal Kikuyu chief murdered in govern- 
ment hospital near Nairobi. British 
farmers meet at Thomson’s Falls to ask 
Kenya Government to declare martial law 


Poland abolishes food rationing 


Monday, January 5 


Prime Munister holds Press conference on 
arrival in New York 

British Transport Commission publishes 
scheme for higher fares in London 


Twenty-seven persons killed in air crash in 
Belfast 


Tuesday, January 6 
Commander-in-chief Middle East Land 
Forces arrives in Nairobi 


Dr. Moussadeq receives vote of confidence 
in Persian Lower House 


Transport in Britain delayed by snow, ice, 
and fog 
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Crowds in the streets of Berlin watching the funeral procession on New Year’s Day of the West Berlin 
policeman who was shot dead by a Russiag soldier on Christmas Day. A Franco-Soviet commission has 
started investigations into the incident 


A radio photograph received from Nairobi, of Mrs. Raynes-Simson (left) and Mrs. 
Hesselber ger, the two European women who shot dead three Kikuyus when Mau Mau 
terrorists attacked their farm in the Nyeri district of Kenya on January 2 


A plaque commemorating the meeting of Dr. Watson and Dr, Stamford in 1881 shat 
led to the introduction of Dr. Watson to Sherlock Holmes, being unveiled outside the 
Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly, on January 3, by ex-Chief Inspector Fabian. Mr. 
Carleton Hobbs (left) impersonated Holmes at the ceremony. The plaque was presented Visitor to the Schoolboy’s 

by the Tokyo branch of the Baker Street Irregulars Hall, Westminster, being | 
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eremony at Abingdon, Berkshire, on January 2 when ithe first of nearly 400 Sabre jet fighters 
which the United Kingdom is to receive from Canada, were handed over to the R.A.F. 


French soldiers in the Tonkin area of Indo-China examining the 
papers of suspects believed to be Viet-Minh troops who had 
infiltrated behind the lines and posed as civilians. Heavy fighting 
Was reported to be taking place last week in the Red River Delta 


The scene in Trafalgar Square, London, near midnight on New 
Year’s Eve as crowds waited to welcome in 1953 


“eR Se Be . . . 
Taking the annual census of animals at the London Zoo: Miss 


Twin lambs, the first of the season in the Peak District, Maureen McVady, Supervisor of the Children’s Section, and her 
photographed with their mother on a farm near Buxton assistant, counting their charges 


vubitien at the Horticultural 
' to drive a railway. engine 
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A Colossal ‘Branee | * 


ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL on the private history of a public monument 


AST month my father produced a book eighteen inches tall, a foot 
wide and weighing nine pounds. It was stamped in gilt Jenner 
Correspondence. ‘This has got a lot of letters in it from 
famous people’, he said. ‘The trouble is the letters all say 

No’. I read them and they did not all say no: only the first fifty or so. 
The others were a queer mixture of enthusiasm, formal approval, and 
sudden panic. The Jenner monument which William Calder Marshall 
had dignified in book form meant clearly more than 
any of his other triumphs, the statue of Samuel 
Crompton in Bolton, Sir Robert Peel in Manchester, 
of Captain Coram in the Foundling Hospital. And I 
suspected it was neither the glory nor the pelf; but 
the hazard. Since then I have combed through his 
account books and diaries and discovered a story 
which, though in its idiom it remained eminently 
Victorian, was in spirit more closely related to our 
time. 

William Calder Marshall’s first mention of the 
celebrated vaccinationist, Dr. Jenner, occurs in a 
diary for May 18, 1849. Two days before, William 
Calder Marshall had a violent row with the Secretary 
of the Bentinck Memorial Committee, who told him 
that he had not been chosen to compete for this 
memorial but refused to tell him the names of the 
successful candidates. He did not work the next day 
—a very rare thing for him—but by the end of the 
day he had discovered the names of the six successful 
candidates. The first thing next morning he called 
on Peter Cunningham, his contact on that powerful 
magazine The Athenaeum. Cunningham promised to 
place before the public the shameful ramp of the 
Bentinck memorial! statue. 

And so we come back to this first mention of 
Jenner in the diary: ‘ Bought Baron’s Life of Fenner 
with the intention of doing a statue to him in bronze 
for the squares in London if I can get up subscrip- 
tions ’. As a ramp, this outdid anything the Bentinck 
Committee had tried. No sculptor had ever con- 
ceived the plan of creating a demand for a public 
monument, which he would then satisfy. And though 
the sculptor congratulated himself on the coincidence 
that Jenner had been born a hundred years before to 
the day, even he had to recognise that the great 
vaccinationist had been dead for more than a 
quarter of a century, and until that moment had 
been considered adequately honoured by a statue in 
Gloucester Cathedral. é 

The idea of collecting his own subscriptions for 
the Jenner Monument would never have occurred to 
William Calder Marshall if Mr. Moxon and Dr. Beattie, having failed 
to collect more than one-fifth of the amount anticipated for the statue 
of the poet Thomas Campbell in Westminster Abbey, had not authorised 
William Calder Marshall himself to raise subscriptions. Yet even thes 
sculptor realised that there was a certain difference between the two 
cases, and that it would look better if the demand for this statue came 
from the medical profession; from, for example, the Provincial Medical 
and Surgical Association from which body emanated Jenner’s first 
report on vaccination. Ten weeks after buying Jenner’s life, he wrote 
to an influential member of that association: ‘My proposition is to 
erect a bronze statue in Trafalgar Square, if possible, to that greatest 
discoverer. and greatest benefactor of the human race, Jenner. It has 
often been asked why there is not one. And the reason is it has never 
been agitated on a great scale’. He read that last sentence through; then 
struck it out. It was true enough, but even then the connotations of the 
word ‘agitate’ were not of the happiest. He wrote in its place ‘I have 
been considering the subject for some years and have nearly completed 
a sxetch for the statue ’. 


The statue to Dr. Jenner by William 
Calder Marshall, now in Kensington 
Gardens 


The Provincial Medical and Surgical Association took the idea hook, 
line, and sinker. But inevitably the question was asked, ‘ Why Trafalgar 
Square? Why not Westminster Abbey? ’ ‘ My idea in proposing Trafal- 
gar Square as the site in preference to Westminster Abbey ’, answered 
the sculptor, ‘is that not only is it more public but if such a saying is 
not profanation more honourable, as a nation must grant the site 
whereas the other must be obtained by fees with the consent of the Dean 
and Chapter ’. It was unnecessary for him to add that 
in the case of Thomas Campbell, out of the £350 
subscribed for his statue the Dean and Chapter pro- 
posed to swipe two hundred guineas as the price of 
pairing him off with Addison in the Poet’s Corner. 

So far, so good. But it was not very far. A com- 
mittee of provincial and London doctors was formed 
to launch the project. ‘ The duties of the committee 
will be little more than making the object known and 
approving of the work in progress’, suggested the 
sculptor. But the doctors took themselves more 
seriously. In Jenner, they had an unrealised capital 
asset. To that extent, they all agreed with Wil'iam 
Calder Marshall. In Jenner’s name, it should be 
possible to collect subscriptions from all over the 
world: thousands, perhaps tens of thousands of 
pounds. And the proposal was that all this should 
go into the sculptor’s pocket. Have a memorial to 
Jenner by all means. But why a colossal bronze 
statue by William Calder Marshall? Why not a 
modest marble in life size? Wouldn’t another sculptor 
do it better? Or cheaper? Or both? Anyway, why 
have a statue at all? A far more appropriate 
memorial to the doctor would be a row of medical 
almshouses; pretty and useful. 

William Calder Marshall, hearing reports of this 
indecisive and turbulent meeting, was driven frantic 
by the sense of impotence. His position was like 
that of a fallen woman in Victorian melodrama who, 
having for the good of her child concealed her 
parenthood, is then forced to see her darling ab- 
ducted by the villain. He sat down and wrote a 
series of letters to those he thought his allies on 
the committee, but he did not send them for fear 
the allies were really enemies in disguise. His fortune 
at this moment was at its most precarious. A wrong 
step and he would lose not merely the Jenner statue, 
but every prospect of commissions for future public 
monuments. It was better, he reflected, to say what 
he wanted, but commit nothing to paper, before he 
discovered who were his loyal partisans. 

They were, alas, few; a bare six met in a rump 
committee, select but undistinguished, at the Thatched Tavern, where 
they delegated to the honorary secretary, a Mr. George Vere Irving, 
the duty of writing to peers, bishops, and politicians, not at this stage 
for subscriptions, but for permission to use their names as sponsors of 


. 


the appeal. The Duke of Marlborough replied: ‘ Sir, I am not disposed — 


to wish to have any concern in the matter’. ‘Though a decent interval 
had been allowed to elapse since the fiasco of the general committee, 
thes scandal was clearly flourishing in the London clubs. Other replies 
were almost identical. The medical profession reacted less consistently. 
One answered that he thought Jenner was a shark. Several as good as 
said the shark was not Jenner, but the sculptor. But most of them, living 
distant from the gossip of London society, accepted with gratitude the 
distinction of endorsing with their obscure signatures so famous a 
scientist. 

The sculptor could not expect that anyone else should view the 
Jenner memorial with quite his enthusiasm: for later, if not sooner, 
money was to pass from their pockets to his. But the grudgingness with 
which his fellow-countrymen lent even their names must have filled 
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him with righteous indignation perhaps, certainly with foreboding. 
Fortunately the vaccinationist was not without honour, beyond his own 
country. In the little spa of Carlsbad was discovered a man whose 
enthusiasm for the vaccinae vareolae was obsessional. 
Chevalier Jean de Carro, Doctor of Medicine of the Faculties of Edin- 
burgh, Vienna, and Prague, physician at Carlsbad and honorary citizen 
of the same city, decorated by the Emperor Franz Josef with the 
Imperial Austrian Golden Cross with the Crown for Civil Merit, and, 
proudest title of all, the first apostle and friend in Europe of the great 
Dr. Jenner. With one foot in the grave and the other in the warm 
medicinal springs, the Chevalier was shunned by invalids of every age 
and sex, because in his eighties he celebrated so interminably his 
triumphs of half a century before. The moment that he read the letter 
from Mr. George Vere Irving, he realised that here at last was the 
chance of blowing his own trumpet so loud that it would be heard 
beyond the boundaries of Bohemia. 


A Chevalier to the Rescue 

In a long letter, boldly written, apparently in blood with a wooden 
meat skewer, the Chevalier briefly blessed the monument to his master 
and then passed at length to the occasion when his own ingenuity 
solved the problem by which the great Jenner himself had been baffled: 
how to get the vaccine to the East Indies. In every ship plying east 
from England, Jenner had placed supplies; but when they arrived, the 
vaccine was dry, dead, useless. The resourceful de Carro impregnated 
some dry lint with the vaccine, clamped it between two sheets of glass 
which he hermetically sealed, binding with twine and securing it first 
with sealing-wax and then with candle-wax until it was a ball about as 
big as a medium-sized apple. In this fashion, the vaccine was trans- 
ported to Bagdad, where it was used successfully on a child who was 
despatched post haste to Bassora. In Bassora, lymph from this child 
was taken to vaccinate a second child, who was carried straightway to 
Bombay. In Bombay the same thing was done, and so in a sort of life- 
' preserving relay race, passing on cow-pox antibodies instead of batoas, 
the children brought immunity to the cities of India, Persia, and Ceylon. 

“You may make what use you like of this information’, said the 
Chevalier, adding as the testimonial of his achievement that “he had 
been munificently rewarded for his services to the East Indies by the 
gift of 200 guineas for the purchase of a piece of plate, to which the 
Governor of Bengal himself had added two cashmere shawls and three 
pieces of superb muslin—‘ for my second wife’, de Carro recalled in 
brackets, looking down the vista of the uxoriovs years and pinpointing 
the moment. The account had that stamp of implaus:bi'ity which is 
' the hall-mark of great ‘ publicity’ campaign material. Without pausing 
to query why all that business with wax was necessary to transport the 
vaccine to Bagdad when a human vector could be used thereafter, or 
why de. Carro did not suggest to Jenner that all crews should be vacci- 
nated on condition they gave lymph at each port of call, the committee 
gave the story to a London medical journal, and of course the daily 
papers copied. The campaign suddenly became airborne. Even a letter 
in The Medical Times and Gazette aimed at showing that the whole 
appeal was inspired and organised for his own benefit by William 
Calder Marshall failed to shoot it down. 

So, while the committee is forging on, oblivious of such hazards 
ahead as the Crimean war, may I turn aside to examine the effect which 
the appeal for the Jenner monument had on the Chevalier Jean de Carro 
himself? For half a century, the 200 guineas, the cashmere shaw’s, and 
the three pieces of superb muslin for his second wife had been the 
foundations of his pride. Now, learning that the committee hoped to 
raise at least £1,500 for a statue to Jenner, he wrote at the instancy of 
friends, ‘more or less connected with India’, to ask the Court of 
- Direction ‘ the humble question; whether at the time when the whcle 
civilised world was occupied with honouring the memory of the Master, 
some attention should not be paid to his still living fl:st ap-stle and 
friend’. In a very short time—tong before a penny was subscribed for 
Jenner—the Chevalier received from East India House, Lendon, a 
draft for £150 sterling. 

If you think the Chevalier was grateful and made a small contribution 
to the Jenner monument, as, if nothing else, some sort of agent’s fee, 
you have no knowledge of the tropic climate of the human heart. Within 
a fortnight he was writing to Mr. Irving in Londoa: 

The opinions upon the sum granted to me in consequence of the 
rendered service have been here among our English visitors, extremely 
different. I shall abstain from all positive observations upon it. The 
feeling seems to have been that it was inadequate. Others pretended to 


He was the. 
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know that since the last war in India the company was on a footing 
of severe economy. That my own representation to the Court of Direc- 
tion might have been more brilliantly received if half a century had not 
elapsed between the first drop of Jennerian preservative which arrived 
in Bagdad and the present year, is more than possible. 


Poor de Carro! The number of times in one’s life when manna drops 
from Heayen is pitiably small; and then, how soon delight gives way 
to anger, because it has not fallen long enough, or soon enouch, or in 
large :aough lumps. But, despite his disappointment, de Carro laboured 
brilliantly for the Committee. It was he who thought of forming nat onal 
sub-cymmittees to whip up support. And he knew everywhere the right 
man for the job. Who to get in the United States; the key man in 
Petersburg, Dr. Markus, personal physician to the Rrssian Emp:ror. 
There was a doctor in Helsingfors who should not be overlooked; and 
in Moravia one of the ‘most fanatic Jennerians in Europe. His eighty-one 
years began to. fall away from him as he took over the direction of 
the appeal, issuing instructions as to how to approach His Imperial 
Highness of Austria, and suggesting that the best way to the pocket of 
Napoleon III was through the memory of Josephine and the first 
Napoleon’s remark, ‘We can refuse nothing to the name of Jenner’. 

Suddenly letters of acceptance began to drop through the letter-box 
of Mr. George Vere Irving: letters from the United States; letters from 
every kingdom and principality of Europe, and also occasionally from 
places as exotic as Calcutta and Batavia, Guatemala City and Funchal. 
The responses, in many cases very dignified and moving in themselves, 
were gradually changing what had begun as an impulse in a bookshop, 
a reaction against the unfairness of the Bentinck Memorial Committee. 
When the appeal was issued, some three years after the sculptor had 
dreamed up this monument, there were over 180 signatories from 
twenty-eight different countries. William Calder Marshall must have 
felt that he was fulfilling an international need. And he must also have 
thought that there was a lot of money in it. 

There are two ways of raising money; two different forms of philan- 
thropic blackmail, one might say. The democratic way is to raise a lot 
of money in small subscriptions and then bully the important people for 
larger subscriptions. The aristocratic way is to lead the people on by 
the example of their betters. That was the way which the Chevalier 
Jean de Carro advised and with which the sculptor heartily agreed. But 
in this case it did not work. The Emperor of Austria, who should have 
been worth his weight in schillings, wished it made plain that he con- 
sidered it a most generous contribution to the fund to allow subscrip- 
tions to be made among his subjects. The King of Prussia, then less 
powerful, contributed twenty Friedrich d’ors, only £17 in sterling. The 
King of Denmark went to £20, Napoleon III to 500 francs. And the 
Prince Consort, having demanded to see what his rival monarchs had 
contributed, produced a ‘ pony’, the minimum necessary to head the list. 
- The idea of approaching royalty first was to set the tone of generosity. 
It did the reverse. It laid down a level of minginess which it would 
almost have been lése-majesté to exceed. Seldom has royal example 
been followed with such alacrity. Once the expenses of promotion were 
defrayed, only £750 were left for the colossal bronze. And yet, if ore 
comes to think of it, if the Almighty himself had been \ -ganising this 
appeal, He could not have raised a more perfect sum, both for the good 
of humanity and the good of the sculptor’s soul. For the sum of £750 
was just sufficient to pay for the cost of the colossal bronze, without 
affording to the sculptor any profit. And then his niggardliness in trying 
to avoid paying the Dean and Chapter of Westmirster Abbey their 
proper fee was punished by the triumph of securing the site in Trafalgar 
Square. The Government gave the site free, but they demanded that the 
cost of the pedestal and the erection of the monument should be paid 
out of the Fund, that is to say out of the sculptor’s own pocket. 


‘Nine Years’ Work for £750’ 4 

When the Prince Consort inaugurated the Jenner memorial, nine years 
to a day after William Calder Marshall had picked up Baron’s Life of 
Fenner in the bookshop, a vote of thanks was passed to the sculptor for 
his great generosity. The ugly rumours were scotched for good and all. 
Nine years’ work for £750: the man was not a racketeer, but a public 
benefactor. And in recognition of this highmindedness he was in the 
fotlowing year commissioned by Her Majesty’s Board of Works to do 
for the Wellington Chapel three bas reliefs at a fee of £2,420. The name 
of that great benefactor of humanity, who had seized his imagination 
in 1849, never occurred again in his papers—except once: ‘To 
cleaning Dr. Jenner on his removal to Kensington Gardens . . . Four 
Pounds ’.—Third Programme 
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‘Florence: Works of Art’: Pastiche Poems 


By C. DAY LEWIS 


FTER visiting Florence a few years ago, I wanted to write 
something about it which would form part of the long travel 
poem I projected, ‘An Italian Visit’. This section—it is 
called ‘Florence: Works of Art’—finally came out in the 

form of a series of—I do not know 
whether to call them parodies or 
pastiches. The idea was to take five 
or six twentieth-century poets, with 
whom I felt a certain sympathy; to 
choose for each of them a Floren- 
_ tine painting or sculpture which I 
could imagine particularly attract- 
ing him, and then to work out how 
he would have responded to it-. 
These pastiches are prefaced by a 
poem about Florence itself, in the 
metre of Fitzgerald’s ‘ Omar Khay- 
yam’, and with some echoes from 
it: its final stanza hints at one aim 
of the patische poems— 


Something is gained in the mere 


exercise 

Of strenuous submission, the 
attempt 

To lose and find oneself through . ** | 
others’ eyes. es ere 


Luca della Robbia’s ‘ Singing Children’: 


Florence, father of Michelangelo, 
Dante, da Vinci, Fra Angelico, 
Cellini, Botticelli, Brunelleschi. 
Giotto, Donatello, Masaccio!— 


We shall not see their like, or yours, again. 
Painters depart, and patrons. You remain, 
Your bridges blown, your glory catalogued, 
A norm for scholars and for gentlemen. 


Reverend city, sober, unperplexed, 

Turning your page to genius annexed 

I breathe the mint and myrrh of Tuscan hills, 
The tart aroma of some classic text. 


Shields and medallions; overshadowing eaves 
Like studious brows; the light that interleaves 
Your past with amber: all’s definitive, all 

In changeless chiaroscuro one conceives. 


I sometimes think the heart is ne’er so dead 
As where some vanished era overspread 
The soil with titan foliage, scattering down 
Eternal rubies when its bloom was shed. 


Where rode Lorenzo, panoplied and plumed, 
Where Savonarola burned; and Ruskin fumed, 
The lady artist sets her easel up, 

The tourist with mild wonder is consumed, 


Yet still the Arno navigably flows, 

And saunterers past the Ponte Vecchivu’s 
Jewel shops cast a shadow: here is still 
A taste for life, a market for the rose. 


Ah no, it’s not the Florentines who fade 
Before the statued loggia, the arcade, 


: : Donatello’s bronze 
The cliffs of floral stone. They live enough 


Statue Fi 
: Holofernes’, which stands in the open, Many a matins cheerfully droned I 
In a pure tongue.and a congenial t:adz. near the Palazzo Vecchio To the harmonium’s clacking wheeze, 


Should the past overawe them? It’s not theirs, 
More than a mansion is the caretaker’s. 

A church by Giotto does as well as any 

Other for this day’s rendezvous or prayers. 


What if along-the pot-holed boulevards 
Slogans are scrawled, not cantos? 1f postcards 
Stand in for masterpieces, and ice cream 
Says more to them than edifying facades? 


The past is all-encroaching; and unless 
They lopped its tentacles, stemmed its excess 
To clear the air for some domestic seed, 
They'd soon be strangled by a wilderness. 


It’s not the Florentine who pales beside 
That vast, rank efflorescence. The’ pop-eyed 
Tourist it is who rushes on his doom, 
Armed with good taste, a Leica and a guide. 


The primitive forest, the renaissance range 
So massive are, surely they will estrange 

Him from himself, or send him yelping home 
To plastic novelties, to art’s small change. 


Plodding the galleries, we ask how can 
That century of the Uncommon Man, 

Bee 4 Sovereign here in paint, bronze, marble, suit 
The new narcissism of the Also-Ran. 


: , part of his 
The pastiches have another aim = Canzoria or ‘ Singing Gallery’ in the Duomo Museum, 


too, of course—a much more light- Florence 
hearted one. This is the introduc- 
tory poem. 


As many men, so many attitudes 

Before the artifact. One writhes: one broods: 
One preens the ego and one curls the lip: 
One turns to stone, one to adjacent nudes. 


Each man must seek his own. What do I seek? 
Not the sole rights required by snob and freak, 
The scholar’s or the moralist’s reward, 

Not even a connoisseur’s eye for technique; 


. But that on me some long-dead master may 
Dart the live, intimate, unblinding ray | 
Which means one more spring of the selfhood 
tapped, 
One tribute more to love wrung from my clay. 


And if I miss that radiance where it flies, 
Something is gained in the mere exercise 

Of strenuous submission, the attempt 

To lose and find oneself through others’ eyes. 


The first poet I chose was Thomas Hardy. His 
work of art is Luca della Robbia’s ‘ Singing Chil- 
dren’, which you find in the Duomo Museum, 


I see you, angels with choirboy faces, 
Trilling it from the museum wall 
As once, decani or cantoris, 
You sang in a carved oak stall, 
Nor deemed any final bar to such time-honoured 


3 carollings 
E’er could befall. 


_I too gave tongue in my piping youth-days, 
Yea, took like a bird to crotchet and clef, 
Antheming out with a will the Old Hundredth, 
- Salem, or Bunnett in F, 
Unreckoning even as you if the Primal Sapience 
Be deaf, stone-deaf. 


‘Judith and 
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_ Fidgeted much through prayer and sermon 
While errant bumble bees ~ 
Drummed on the-ivied window, veering my . 
ge ; '. thoughts to 
Alfresco glees. 


But voices break—aye, and more than voices; 
The heart for hymn tune and haytime goes. 
Dear Duomo choristers, chirping for ever 
In jaunty, angelic pose, 
Would I had sung my last ere joy-throbs 
dwindled 
Or wan faith froze! 


Donatello’s miraculous statue of Judith and 
Holofernes stands in the open, near the Palazzo 
Vecchio. Its subject, its execution, the very 
details of the Judith ‘story itself—the bag of 
meat in which she brought home the head, the 
silver lamps that went before Holofernes—all 
make this statue a natural for W. B. Yeats. 


Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘ Annunciation’, in the Uffizi 
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. . . Next, a rich widow woman comes to mind 
Who, when her folk were starving, dined and wined 
Alone with Holofernes, until he 

Grew rabid for her flesh. And presently, 

Matching deceit with bitterer deceit, 

She had struck off that tipsy captain’s head 

Upon the still untousled bed, 

And borne it homeward in a bag of meat. 


Old Donatello thought it out in bronze— 


He made but a remnant on a knacker’s floor : 
She lives, the brazen kind of heroine. 


_My third poet is Robert Frost. I had some trouble in finding the 
right work of art for him. In the end I chose, not a primitive, as you 
might have expected, but Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘ Annunciation’. The 
sumptuousness and glory of this picture could be approached only 
through its antithesis—a plain, dry, down-to-earth, unemphatic style. 
Frost takes one look at the picture, and then leaves it, to meditate on 


The wrists trailing, numb as it were from bonds; its subject. 


The fuddled trunk lugged upright by a loop 
Of hair; the falcon-falchion poised to stoop. 
Tyrant, and tyrant’s man, maybe: 
Nevertheless, the sculptural face presents 

A victim’s irony, the mild innocence 

Of passionate men whom passion has set free. 


And she, the people’s. saviour, the patriot? 
She towers, mouth brooding, eyes averted, not 
In womanly compunction but her need 

To chew and savour a vindictive deed; 

Or so I construe it. One thing’s sure— 

Let a man get what issue he has earned, 
Where death beds or love tussles are concerned 
Woman’s the single-minded connoisseur. 


A political woman is an atrocious thing. 
Come what may, she will have her fling 

In flesh and blood. Her heady draughts cajole 
A man only to cheat him, body or soul. 
Judith took great Holofernes in. 

For all the silver lamps that went before, 


Piero di Cosimo’s ‘ Perseus Frees Andromeda’, in the Uffizi 


There was never a morning quite so tremendous again. 

The birth, you think? I’m not for setting great store 

By birth. Births aren’t beginnings. And anyway 

She only wanted to sleep off the pain 

Which had made her a beast among beasts on the cow-house floor. 
Shepherds and magnates tiptoeing through the hay 

(You get all kinds at an inn, she drowsily thought), 

Even the babe—they were part of a snowdrift trance, 

Almost unreal. He was to prove a good son 

In his way, though his way was beyond her. Whatever he sought 
When he left home and led his friends such a dance, 

He did not forget her as other boys might have done. 


Her morning of mornings was when one flew to bring 

Some news that changed her cottage into a queen’s 

Palace; the table she worked at shone like gold, 

And in the orchard it is suddenly spring, e 

All birds and blossoms and fresh-painted green. 

What was it the grand visitor foretold 

Which made earth heaven for a village Mary? 

He was saying something about a Saviour Prince, 

But she only heard him say, ‘ You will bear a child’, 

And that was why the spring came. Angels 
carry 

Such tidings often enough, but never since 

To one who in such blissful ignorance smiled. 


In the Uffizi you will find two paintings by 
Piero di Cosimo on the same subject, Perseus 
rescuing Andromeda. They flank a large pic- 
ture—a Botticelli, as far as I remember—and 
we are concerned with the right-hand one. It 
presents the. action in two stages. Perseus ‘s 
flying down towards the sea-monster; but he is 
also standing on its back, slashing. On the left 
is Andromeda tied to a tree, a group of terrified 
people, and two characters walking away into 
the middle d'stance, ignoring the whole thing. 
On the right is Andromeda released, amid a 
group of people felicitating her and Perseus, 
with the same two characters still. walking 
away, still profoundly uninterested. From 
these details—and of course the fact that 
Andromeda’s mother was the original cause of 
all the trouble—you will at once realise that 
here is a subject made for the earlier manner 
of W. H. Auden. 


It is all there. The victim broods, 
Her friends take up the attitudes 
Right for disaster; 
The winsome rescuer draws his sword, 
While from the svelte, impassive fjord 
Breaches terrific, dense and bored 
The usual monster. 


When gilt-edged hopes are selling short, 
Virtue’s devalued, and the swart 
Avenger rises, 
We know there’ll always be those two 
Strolling away without a clue, 
Discussing earnestly the view 
Or fat-stock prices. 


To either hand the crisis throws 

Its human quirks and gestures. Those 
Are not essential. 

Look rather at the oafish Dread, 

The Cloud-man come to strike it dead, 

Armed with a sword and gorgon’s head— 
Magic’s credentials. 


White on the rocks, Andromeda. 
Mother had presumed too far. 
The deep lost patience. 
The nightmare ground its teeth. The saviour 
Went in. A winning hit. All over. 
Parents and friends stood round to offer 
Congratulations. 


But when the vast delusions break 
Upon you from the central lake, 
You'll be less lucky. 
I’d not advise you to believe 
There’s a slick op. to end your grief 
Or any nick-of-timé reprieve. 
For you, unlikely. 


Lastly, there was Dylan Thomas. Something to touch off his: 
rhapsodic mood. No trouble at all: Verrocchio’s ‘ Boy with Dolphin ’“— 
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Verrocchio’s ‘ Boy with Dolphin’, in the court- 
yard of the Palazzo Vecchio 
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courtyard of the Palazzo Vecchio. The glee 
and animation of this adorable little figure; 
the expression on its face, even which 
somehow reminded me of Mr. Thomas’, these 
pushed me off instantly into the deep end 
of incantation. 


At the crack of spring, on the tail of the cold, 

When foam whipped over the apple tree aisles 
And the grape skin sea swelled and the weltering 
capes were bold, 

I went to school with a glee of dolphins 

Bowling their hoops round the brine tongued 
isles 
And singing their scales were tipped by a sun 
always revolving. 


Oh truant I was and trident and first 
Lord of fishes, bearleading all tritons 
In the swim of my blood before the foam 
brewed bubble burst. 
And as I was nursling to mermaids, my sun 
Cooed through their nestling grottoes a cadence 
Of thrummed and choral reefs for the whale 
sounded gulfs to hum. 


Those were the gambolling days I led 
Leviathan a dance in my sea urchin glee 


Till the lurching waves shoaled.out with a 


school of wishes. My head 


Was shells and ringing, my shoulders broke 
Into a spray of wings. But the sea 
Ran dry between two bars of foam, and the fine folk 


In the temple of fins were flailed away 
And the weed fell flat and the mermilk curdled» 

And buoyant no more to bliss are the miles where alone I play. 
My running games that the waves once aisled, 


“Winged Genius’, it is called in some guide books—standing in the 


With a doll of a lithe dead dolphin saddled, 
And cold as the back of spring is my tale of the applefroth isles. 


—Third Programme 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Germany and the West 


Sir,—Sir Douglas L. Savory, M.P., repeats 
almost verbatim his charge made elsewhere of 
my having made statements in my broadcast of 
October 22 (printed in THe LISTENER of Octo- 
ber 30) ‘which cannot be verified by refer- 
ence to any serious historical work’. In order 
to prove his case, he perverts them. I never 
said ‘that it was Germany who invariably 
opposed Russian expansion to the west’, as the 
readers of THE LISTENER will bear me out. I 
explained, ‘that United Germany had been the 
main bastion, which had prevented Russia’s 
westward expansion’. As United Germany came 
into existence only in 1871, I clearly limited 
myself to the period after that date. By inserting 
the word ‘ invariably ’—I am not sure whether 
I should say dexterously or clumsily—and by 
arguing that, ‘from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century until well after the outbreak of 
the second war Germany and Russia were on 
the best of terms’, Sir Douglas attempts to con- 
fute me. He alludes to Katherine the Great, 
who ‘was a German’, but she died in the 
eighteenth century, and to the amicable partition 
of Poland between these two countries in the 
past, though three not two countries shared the 
plunder. In his first published criticism of my 
broadcast Sir Douglas had overlooked the first 


world war. He is now trying to cover up this 
gaffe by calling it in your columns ‘the only 
exception’, adding ‘but a deliberate German 
desire to contain Russia was not one of the 
reasons which led to its outbreak’. I need not 
waste space in contradicting this, for the peace 
of Brest-Litowsk which ended the 1914-1918 
conflict between Germany and Russia completely 
shatters Sir Douglas’ romantic concoction of 
history. ‘Germany forced Russia to give up 
Poland, Lithuania, Courland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Finland, the Ukraine, and Bessarabia. No more 
ruthless form of containment can be imagined. 

His second charge, reproaching me with hav- 
ing wrongly stated that the present partition 
of Germany was a deliberate act on the part 
of the Allies, seems to prove to me beyond 
doubt that he has not read my talk, in which 
I had said that ‘it was inevitable that the Allies 
should seriously discuss the partition of 
Germany’. I explained a little later why they 
did not. decide on it, but ‘agreed on a kind of 
provisional partition’ (purely administrative). 
“There is no reason.’, I added, ‘to assume that 
at Potsdam Russia desired permanent partition ’” 

Sir Douglas’ main object seems to be to show 
that Poland was the great bastion against Bol- 
shevism. I have no desire to destroy the dream 
of greatness of an unfortunate, unhappy people, 


and refrain from discussing the vexed question 
to whom the credit for the miracle of the Vistula 
(the Polish victory at Warsaw) belongs. But 
where the so-called New Poland is concerned, 
the lands east of the Oder-Neisse line, Sir 
Douglas has again got his facts wrong. Not ‘all 
these regions were given to Poland by the Allies 
in exchange for the eastern parts of Poland, 
which Britain and the U.S.A. ceded to Russia’. 
“Pending the final determination of Poland’s 
western frontiers’, it was agreed at Potsdam, 
they were to be ‘under the admznistration of 
the Polish State and for such purposes should 
not be considered a part of the Soviet zone of 
occupation of Germany’. They were to form a 
kind of Polish zone, which Russia and Poland, 
under protest from the U.S.A. and Great Britain, 
arbitrarily converted into Polish territory. The 
lands ceded by Poland—not by U.K.-U.S.A.— 
were mainly the regions beyond the so-called 
Curzon line, which according to the Allied view 
after the first world war should never have gone 
to Poland. In order to make Poland accept what 
only an allied war against Russia could have 
hindered, some compensation in eastern’ 
Germany was promised to her. Poland had very 
good moral and material claims against 
Germany, but to promise her compensation at 
the expense of Germany for making her right a 
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wrong she had done to Russia, smacks of the 
policies practised in the eighteenth century par- 
titions of Poland. 

Even if all Sir Douglas’ statements about 
Poland were accepted, what is the conclusion? 
That Poland is no longer a bastion protecting 
Europe, is unfortunately evident; nor is United 
Germany. But there still is a western Germany. 
A very large number of her people still hope 
for reunion with their eastern brethren. They 
will not be convinced of the futility of this 
hope until a sincere attempt has been made by 
the western Ailies to secure the consent of Russia 
to German reunion—acceptable to the west. 
These hopes are not well founded, but if they 
are not tested, millions of Germans will believe 
that their government, under pressure from the 
Allies, has sold east Germany into bondage. 
There are other millions in west Germany, who 
are convinced that their safety lies in some sort 
of western federation; they are prepared to run 
the risk of losing east Germany temporarily in 
the equally not well-founded hope of securing 
reunion through Western Union later on. I 
attempted to draw the attention of my hearers 
to this issue, which deeply divides the German 
people. The bitterness of this struggle might 
have been avoided by-wiser leadership, less hurry 
in Germany, and less pressure by the U.S.A. 
Its outcome. will affect the whole-hearted co- 
operation of western Germany in the defence 
of Eurepe, which every western government con- 
siders essential. Sir Douglas Savory’s contribu- 
tion to the solution of this grave problem is a 
warning against the appeasement of Germany 
which will no doubt be sweet music in Stalin’s 
ears.—Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.3 M. J. Bonn 


The World and the West 


Sir,—Mr. Atiyah challenges Professor Toyn- 
bee’s interpretation of Mahdism in the Sudan 
as an example of ‘ the rejection of the west’, and 
he sees in the Mahdi a religious and national 
leader who rose against an oriental and a Moslem 
despotism. I submit that the facts are too complex 
to be brought under a single formula, whether 
it be Professor Toynbee’s or Mr. Atiyah’s. 

As a religious teacher Muhammad Ahmad 
was in the direct line of descent with 
other ‘archaistic’ reformers who sought to 
purify the faith of the innovations of a corrupt 


age and to restore the simple piety and the 


ideally conceived spirit of early Islam. In this 
respect his teaching "had much in common w’‘th 
the Wahhabi movement in Arabia but, unlike 
Ibn Abd al-Wahhab, he claimed to speak with 
an authority greater than that of the scribes, and 
his title of Mahdi implied that he was destined 
to inaugurate an earthly millennium to be 
followed by the end of the world. The expecta- 
tion of such a Deliverer or Messiah, though not 
stressed in official Islam, has a particularly strong 
appeal for the masses in times of suffering under 
oppressive governments, and Turco-Egypt‘an 
misrule provided the conditions for a ready 
‘response to the Mahdi’s preaching. The govern- 
ment against which he rose was an alien one, 
yet to describe him as a national leader is an 
-anachronism because the Moslems of the Sudan 
‘did not-then think of themselves as a nation. 
It is true nevertheless that both national 
-feeling and ‘ rejection of the west’ were implicit 
‘in the complex pattern of Mahdist ideology. The 
-Turco-Egyptians were not only bad Moslems 
and oppressors: they were also disliked as aliens, 
and the influences which made them bad 
Moslems came from the west. There was not 
-explicit rejection of western ways, because 
western ideas had hardly touched the lives of the 


. _ -Sudanese, but there was an instinctive feeling 


that the western techniques introduced» by the 
Turco-Egyptians, who themselves: were: western- 
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ised in an imperfect way, were a danger to the 
faith. The Turco-Egyptians, moreover, employed 
western Christians in high positions, and the 
European community in Khartoum provided 
unedifying examples of western morals which 
must have shocked Moslem opinion. It was 
western inspiration also which threatened slavery, 
an institution deeply embedded in the structure 
of Sudanese life. 

Whether Muhammad Ahmad would have 
“rejected the west’, if he had known western 
cultural values, is not a fit subject for historical 
enquiry because history must judge characters in 
terms of their own time and their own environ- 
ment. It is a fact, however, that under the Con- 
dominium administration religious movements 


against the government, directed by men of lesser © 
_ stature than the Mahdi, found little popular 


support.—Y ours, etc., 


London, W.2 S. HILLELSON 


Man and Energy 


Sir,—I regret that I was apparently misin- 
formed by a newspaper article in the Belfast 
Telegraph of October 20, 1952, about the tech- 
nological status of the Achill Islanders. Those 
interested will find alternative statements in The 
Trish Press for December 31, 1952. 

Yours, etc., 


Belfast A. R. UBBELOHDE 


Life, Time, and Thermodynamics 

Sir,—In discussing ‘ Life, Time, and Thermo- 
dynamics’ (THE LISTENER, December 25), Pro- 
fessor A. R. Ubbelohde raised the problem of 
Clerk Maxwell’s demon ‘endowed with the 
power of selecting single molecules according to 
their energy content’. Actually Maxwell postu- 
lated a system in statistical equilibrium, so that 
on Professor Ubbelohde’s own statement, it 
would b2 impossible for the demon, or anything 
else, ‘to discern objects by molecular move- 
ments ’—let alone, presumably, the molecules 
themselves. 

In any’ case, even if the system were not 
actually in equilibrium, the demon could only 
make its selections presuming an absence of 
radiation equilibrium as well, and the receipt 
of some information about the approaching 
molecules. Then a record of this information 
would have to be made between the time of 
observation and the moment of selection. As 
has been shown by Professor Norbert Wiener 
(of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology) 
and by others, this information received by the 
demon itself represents a ‘ negative entropy ’"—as 
does, in fact, the process of record keeping. 

In addition, there can be no information avail- 
able to the demon without some disturbance, 
however small, of the original equilibrium, or 
energy trend, and the transfer of energy from 
molecules to demon. This then finds itself in- 
volved in the spontaneous trend of the whole 
system towards a state of greater probability, 
according to the Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics. In the course of time, the demon 
is no more, however energetically it may busy 
itself with the ta:k of making non-probable 
selections. It might well paraphrase Descartes 
with the comment: observo ergo non sum. 

Our theoretical demon exists, therefore, only 
as long as the results of non-probable selection 
outweigh the “trend of change’ of the whole 
system—and any measure of its existence in time 
should take this into account. There is, how- 
ever, a way out. Parthenogenetically—or with 
the collaboration of another demon of opposite 
sex—a further generation of little demons might 
be introduced into the system, each endowed not 
only with powers of non-probable selection, but 
the ability to produce even further demons. On 
this basis, the new- race of demons, as a species, 
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though not as individuals, might well combat 
that ‘entropy doom’ to which their original 
forefather seemed destined. 

There is still much to be said, therefore, for 
the view of living things as temporary Maxwell 
demons—and the results of experiments along 
these lines may yet divert the taxpayer’s money 
from the support of nuclear research, in spite of 
Professor Ubbelohde’s doubts. One of the quali- 
ties which distinguishes living matter from the 
great wastes of the inorganic universe—which 
marks the quick from the dead—is just such a 
power to observe and record information. The 
very deployment of life in the process of evolu- 
tion is a story of the receipt and record of in- 
formation about environment. Neurophysiology 
and psychology are both tending to show that 
most aspects of the behaviour of living things 
are total, not unit, responses and these may well 
include the ‘intellect and will’? mentioned by 
Professor Ubbelohde. Perhaps intellect and will, 
being qualities associated only with living things, 
lie outside the trend of €ntropy-time, because it 
is. the nature of living matter as a whole to do 
so?—Yours, etc., 


Lower Beeding STEPHEN BLACK 


Public Schools and the Future 


_ Sir,—We may accept the unhappy truth that 
one-half of the world does not know how the 
other half lives, but it is nevertheless a shock 
to learn from the letter by Mr. Kenneth C. 
Barnes that the headmaster of an independent 
school has no idea how the staff of state-run 
schools are paid. He ought to know that the 
Burnham scale makes no provision for overtime 
rates of pay and he should also know that in 
most state schools (and certainly in all the state . 
grammar schools with which I am acquainted), 
the staff are fully aware of the great value of 
out-of-school activities and probably give as 
much time and energy—unpaid—to this work, 
as do the staff of independent schools. 

No one would deny the special merits of good 
boarding schools and that they do endeavour to 
cultivate a sense of responsibility in their pupils, 
but this is also true of the good state grammar 
school. 

I am not a member of the teaching profession, 
only a Governor of more than one school and 
an elected representative on a L.E.A., but if I 
may be permitted to express a layman’s opinion, 
I think there is little hope of any large influx 
of pupils into boarding schools at the expense 
of the state (which in practice means the 
L.E.A.). There always wiil be a small number 
for whom boarding school education is the only 
solution and for whom provision is already 
made, but the great majority will within fore- 
seeable time go only to state day schools, and 
our limited funds will be more wisely spent in 
maintaining and improving the facilities of those 
schools so that the headma:ters and staff can 
give their pupils that full education to which 
they are entitled and which they already receive 
in such large measure, often under difficult 
conditions.—Yours, etc., 


Watford LAURENCE E. HAINES 


Against the Grain of America’s History 


Sir,—In the course of Mr. Peter de Men- 
delssohn’s talk (THE LISTENER, December 25) 
on his journey to Utah, there is an error of fact. 
The railway across the Great Lake there is not 
the longest, nor the straightest, though it may 
well be the most horizontal—whatever that 
means—stretch of railway lire in the world, as 
Mr. Mendelssohn states. That honour, or p2rhaps 
one should say, distinction, must surely g> to 
the Australian trans-continental railway, which 
runs dead straight for well over 300 miles on the 
stretch through the Nullarbor Plain, where: it 
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crosses the border between Western and South 
Australia. This would put the American effort 
in the shade, were there any shade in either the 
Great Lake of Utah or the Nullarbor Plain. 

Y OUrs:sseLc., 


Countess Wear ROGER G. OPIEz 


Nielsen the European 


Sir,—Dr. Robert Simpson, in his recent article 
on Nielsen, cites Mahler’s famous saying ‘ tradi- 
tion is slovenliness’, adding ‘but tradition is a 
different thing from habit, with which he 
(Mahler) confused it’. I am afraid the boot is 
on the other foot: it is not Mahler but Dr. 
Simpson who does the confusing, as his subse- 
quent sentences make all too obvious. 

In coining that phrase Mahler never intended 
a reference to traditional styles and methods of 
composing, as Dr. Simpson assumes, but merely 
to the ‘time-honoured’ Austrian slovenliness 
and slipshod way in which things were run at 
the Vienna Imperial Opera before he introduced 
his salutary reforms there. Mahler’s curt retort 
‘Tradition ist Schlamperei’, was prompted by 
the bad grace and, in some cases, complete un- 
willingness with which older members of that 
institution reacted to his demands for thorough 
and intensive rehearsals—artists who refused to 
change their old ways and were in the habit of 
pointing out to him ‘ wir haben es frither immer 
so gemacht, Herr Direktor!’ (‘ we always did it 
like that in the past! ”). 

As a creative musician Mahler was to a large 
extent a traditionalist himself so that Dr. Simp- 
son’s citation appears not only misleading but 
wholly irrelevant to his argument developed in 
the paragraph in question.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.8 Mosco CARNER 


The Lost Land of Lyonesse 


Sir,—It may be worth while to get this ques- 
tion of the flood-references in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle straight. Mrs. Dobson asks us to be- 
lieve that two entries—one in 1014, the other 
in 1099—trefer to the same flood, that it was in 
Cornwall, and that it resulted in the submerging 
of the land of Lyonesse and the separation of 
the Scillies from the mainland. 

In fact, there can be no doubt that the two 
floods were entirely separate events. That of 
1014 was on St. Michael’s Eve: that of 1099 
was on St. Martin’s Day. There is not a word 
in the Chronicle to suggest that either was in 
Cornwall. Nor, though the first was ‘ wide 
throughout this land ’, and the second ‘advanced 
so high and did so much harm’, is there any- 
thing to suggest. that on either occasion the 
Chronicler was (with a- more than English 
passion for under-statement) referring to a cata- 
clysm which had engulfed for ever an area as 
big as the Isle of Man. 

Whatever other evidence there may (or may 
not).be, the Chronicle certainly provides none 
that ‘Lyonesse’ of the Arthurian legends ever 
existed in fact—Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.3 W. N. Ewer 


Sir,—I am afraid that Mr. G. E. O. Knight’s 
statement that the Arthurian legends were in- 
troduced into Cornwall by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth in the thirteenth century is quite 
inaccurate. Geoffrey wrote in the twelfth not 
the thirteenth century, and what he did was to 

~ connect for the first time the story of Arthur 
with Tintagel where a castle had recently been 
erected. Arthur was a well-known figure long 
before this. He is mentioned in the lives of 
several Cornish saints (e.g., St. Patern, St. 
Carantoc, and St. Cadoc), and though in their 
present form these may be late they undoubtedly 
contain early material. 
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But apart from them there is definite evidence 
that Arthur was a legendary hero long before 
Geoffrey wrote. In 1113, certain canons of Laon, 
seeking to raise funds to rebuild their cathedral, 
which had been burnt down, paid a visit to 
Bodmin, They had with them wonder-working 
relics and restored the sight of a blind girl. But 
a violent dispute arose with the townsfolk as to 
whether Arthur was still alive (the old legend 
that he had never died and would one day re- 
turn was in question)—and there were no more 
cures (see Hermann of Tournai De Maurac. 
S. Marie Lauduynensis I. 16, printed in Migne 
Pat. Lat. CLVI. 983). 

On their way into Cornwall, the canons had 
been shown a chair and an oven (furnus) con- 
nected with Arthur. But these objects probably 
belonged to a mythical cult-hero, who also gave 
his name to Arthur’s Wain and not to the 
historic Arthur. 

Yours, etc., 
Saffron Walden L. E. ELiioTT-BINNS 


The Brontés in Ulster 


Sir,—Any attempt to prove that Emily Bronté 
based the character of Heathcliff on a gypsy 
foundling who lived in County Down seems to 
me as fruitless as trying to prove that Bacon 
wrote some of the plays of Shakespeare. In spite 
of any challenge to the veracity of Dr. Wright’s 
book, The Brontés in Ireland, by Angus Mackay, 
John Ramsden, Clement Shorter, or others, I 
still believe that a child who became known as 
Welsh Bronté was adopted by the Irish great- 
great-grandparents of the novelists. I first heard 
this story from my mother, who had business 
associations with a branch of the Bronté family 
in Armagh and who never, I imagine, read Dr. 
Wright’s book. The story was well known also 
to an old lady who was alive in County Down 
until recently and who heard it from Patrick 
Bronté’s last surviving sister, Alice, who died in 
January, 1891. There has been a Welsh Bronté 
in every generation of the family in Ireland 
since and there is one today. The story of the 
foundling was well established in Ulster long 
before Dr. Wright wrote his book. 

Nobody can deny that Patrick Bronté was 
befriended and encouraged to go to Cambridge 
by a member of a well-known County Down 


family, the Harshaws. It seems most likely to . 


me that he would have told his daughters many 
times about his patron and about the gypsy boy 
who, according to family tradition, if you like, 
was abandoned on a boat about to sail from 
Liverpool to Ireland and who grew up as a 
member of the family. I would go no further 
than that. We shall never know whether or not 
Emily had this piece of family history in mind 
when she first conceived the story of Wuthering 
Heights. We do know, however, from Ellen 
Nussey and Mary Robinson that the three girls 
—Enmily in particular—would sit ‘in breathless 
silence’ while their father told them ‘Irish 
stories’. I had no desire in my talk to prove 
or disprove anything but merely to draw atten- 
tion to an item of Bronté-ography which is not 
entirely without interest or foundation and 
which certainly did not originate in the imagina- 
tion of Dr. William Wright. 
Yours, etc., 


Belfast Jack LoupAN 


Naturalism in the Theatre 


Sir,—Mr. Charles Davy seems very partial to 
quaint untenable distinctions between two things 
that are essentially the same thing; or, at least, 
inextricably linked together. In his first letter 
he tried to separate the style of playwriting from 
its method of staging. In his second, he claims 
the surely unique ability to make contact with 
what an actor is representing and simultaneously 
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to by-pass any contact with the actor himself. 
He also arraigns me with overlooking what he 
calls ‘imaginative participation’; and this im- 
plies. some kind of distinction between ‘ imagin- 
ative’ and other forms of participation, while 
it appears to me that, apart from the conjuror’s 
‘stooge’ from the audience, all audience partici- 
pation must be imaginative in essence. 

Were I to share Mr. Davy’s partiality, it 
would be to mark the difference between an ‘ iron 
curtain, creating cold war and isolation’ (not 
‘desolation’, as misquoted from my previous 
letter) and a positively ‘ hostile’ feeling such as 
Mr. Davy credits to my account. The one is a 
mere invisible barrier, set up and maintained by 
the isolated parties on each side; while the other 
would mean an actual antagonism towards the 
art of drama—and from such we may surely 
assume no one writing about theatre would 
suffer. 

I am quite prepared to admit that audience 
participation in a proscenium theatre can be 
‘intense and intimate’. But I also maintain that 
an open stage, provided it is used for suitable 
plays and not promiscuously for plays written 
specifically for proscenium staging, is conducive 
to greater intensity, greater warmth, and greater 
intimacy. 

‘Millions of playgoers’ may, as Mr. Davy 
claims, “testify that the proscenium arch is no 
obstacle to [contact with] the characters and 
dramatic content of the play’. But is not this 
the testament of familiarity breeding content? 
The trouble is that the proscenium stage is so 
closely bound to the naturalistic play;.and until 
some definite movement away from it can be 
made the contemporary drama will continue to 
stagnate in what Mr. St. Denis aptly called ‘the 
mud of naturalism ’.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.5 PauL BEDFORD 


Chrysanthemum Cuttings 


WHEN TAKING CUTTINGS from chrysanthemums 
an early start with the large-flowering types 
and the incurves is most essential, as they need 
a long season of growth to make those lovely 
flowers. Get a box deep enough to hold two- 
inch pots, and place at one end of the greenhouse 
with a few fine ashes to stand the pots on, and 
cover with sheets of glass—thus it is rather like a 
small house inside the greenhouse. Next, mix 
up your soil—two parts loam, two parts silver 
sand, and one part flaky leaf-soil—and if you 
have not any leaf soil use peat, just to keep it 
open, but do not overdo it. Turn it three times, 
at least. Crock your pots two inches with a 
little rough material over the crocks and fill them 
well up with soil, and carry them into the house 
ready for the cuttings. Z 

It is always advisable to dip the cuttings in 
diluted nicotine insecticide after taking them 
from the plants and before planting them. The 
best cuttings are three to four inches long from 
the base, not those on the stems, and they should 
have solid stems, not hollow. Take off the two 
bottom leaves and make a clean cut close under- 
neath a joint and then press them into the side 
of the already prepared pot, three in each for 
rooting. Make the soil firm with the fingers, 
gently tapping the pot. Label each pot, and place 
them close together in the box; water well in and 
put the glass on top. Every morning take the 
glass off for an hour and wipe it with an old 
cloth; you will be surprised at the moisture it 
gathers. 

In three weeks to a month the cuttings will 
be rooted, and then the panes of glass can be left 
off altogether. Do not let them flag, nor over- 
water them; remember there is at present no root 
action, so one good ‘ water-in’ should suffice. 

F. H. STREETER (Home Service) - 
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Rembrandt's Etchings | 


Be 
¥ | By JOHN POPE-HENNESSY 
: ‘ 


F all the departments of Rembrandt’s work, the etchings 

are probably today the least well known. To some extent 

3 their reputation has been affected by a bias against reproduc- 

tive processes; to some extent too it has suffered from the 

lack of any volume interpreting the etchings in terms of the growth of 

Rembrandt’s artistic personality. This deficiency is more than redressed 

in two magnificent volumes issued by the Phaidon Press*, for in these 

not only is the entire series of etchings by or ascribed to Rembrandt 

more than adequately illustrated with 

a catalogue superior to the standard 

] catalogue of Hind, but the author, Dr. 

. Ludwig Miinz, has also provided a 

general introduction which brings us 

closer to an understanding of Rem- 

brandt’s creative thought than any 
previous book. 

Of_its very nature, the technique of 
etching, in which the progress of a 
composition is recorded in a sequence 
of impressions or states, offers proof of 
artistic intentions which can seldom be 
obtained from drawings, and scarcely 
ever from paintings in oil. Sometimes 
in Rembrandt’s paintings, as in the 
“Sacrifice of Manoah’ at Dresden, we 
can point to formal changes made over. 
a period of time which have their 
origin in a reorientation of the artist’s 
attitude towards his theme. But these 
instances are comparatively rare, and it 
is to the etchings we must turn if we 
wish to discover to what extent the 
artist modified his schemes and why. 
In many cases the changes are of a 
strictly aesthetic order, as in the pro- 
gressive simplification of the portrait of 
the painter Jan Asselyn, or the pro- 
gressively more atmospheric handling 
of the ‘ Landscape with Sportsman and 
Dogs’ of about 1652. In others, how- 
ever, the motivation lies deeper. A 
cardinal example is the great etching 
of the ‘ Three Crosses ’ of 1653, where, 
between the printing of the third and 
fourth states, the conception underwent 
a fundamental change. In the present 
volume, Dr. Miinz advances ihe view that this fourth state (or second 
version, as it has also been termed), in which ‘ the light has no other 
function but to glorify Christ’, was arrived at about 1660-61, and 
represents the artist’s last commentary on this greatest of all themes. 
On the other hand, he succeeds in demonstrating with a fair measure 
of certainty that all of the seven states of the “ Christ presented to the 
People’, for which some chronological development has been postulated 
in the past, were in fact worked in the year inscribed on the later 
states, 1655. Throughout the extensive catalogue Dr. Miinz’ analysis 
of formal developments is admirably acute. 

Among the secrets of Rembrandt’s productivity was his capacity to 
transform, in some mysterious alembic, elements borrowed from an 
immense diversity of sources into an expression of his own artistic 
will. On a formatplane one of the most interesting cases is the ‘ Flight 
into Egypt’ etching, which was developed, about 1655 according to 
earlier students, about 1643 according to this catalogue, from an 
etching by Seghers of ‘ Tobias and the Angel ’ with the addition, as Dr. 
Miinz demonstrates, of a group taken over from a Fontana etching 
of the ‘ Flight into Egypt ’. Even the “ Christ presented to the People ’, 
which ranks with the most personal of the artist’s images, seems to 
have its origin not only, as has long been recognised, in an engraving 
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‘The Entombment’ (c. 1658-59) by Rembrandt (British Museum) 


of Nicolaes de Bruyn, but also in an etching of Callot. Similarly when 
Rembrandt, about 1634, designed the etching of ‘ St. Jerome Reading ’, 
which was executed in his studio, his mind reverted, perhaps sub- 
consciously, to a woodcut of ‘ St. Jerome in the Grotto’ by Altdorfer. 
Dr. Miinz’ contribution to the tracking down of Rembrandt’s sources 
is most valuable. ‘ 

With some artists chronology is merely of scholastic interest. But with 
Rembrandt, whose life and style are inextricably intertwined, the exact 
dating of the etchings has great prac- 
tical significance. In this field Dr. 
Miinz has a mass of new suggestions to 
propose. The most important of these 
are those which result, in effect, in a 
new view of the artist’s earliest and 
latest etchings. Today, thanks largely to 
these volumes, we are in possession of 
a coherent group of early works, in 
which, more clearly than in the paint- 
ings of the same time, we can follow 
Rembrandt’s endeavours to reach ‘a 
more openly subjective realism’, and 
can trace, often with striking precision, 
the Mannerist sources of his style: De 
Gheyn, Goltzius, Simon Frisius, and 
Bloemaert. In addition Dr. Munz, by 
redating a number of the etchings, has 
succeeded in reintegrating an impres- 
sive series of late works, among them 
the marvellous ‘ Simeon in the Temple ’ 
and the last ‘Entombment’, now 
dated 1658-59 and not 1654. As the 
author of these volumes claims, ‘ Rem- 
brandt’s chiaroscuro, which throughout 
his life seemed to be so natural as to 
be fortuitous, yet which shows man- 
kind and the secrets of the human heart 
so truly, was never more tragically 
magnificent than in these last prints. In 
them Rembrandt was, as it were, taking 
his leave of etching. Here, in 
Rembrandt's last tragic style, with all 
the overpowering force of its deep 
shadow and its hardly perceptible 
gradations the line plays a more ex- 
pressive part than at any other period. 
These last prints, so long considered 
crude and unworthy of Rembrandt, are in fact his last master- 
pieces of etching’. It is a commonplace that developments in the 
personalities of most great artists become apparent in the intimate 
medium of drawing before they are evident in elaborated works. This is 
true also of the Rembrandt etchings. Thus Dr. Miinz concludes 
that the more introverted style which Rembrandt adopted in his paint- 
ings in the early “forties and which is generally thought to have its 
root in the death of Saskia in 1642, is already to be found in the 
etchings of 1639-41. In the same way ‘most of the etchings of 1655 
evidence in their choice of theme and their chiaroscuro a different 
mood from that of the preceding year; they are clearly under the cloud 
of the bankruptcy which overtook him in 1656’. 

Another aspect of Rembrandt’s work which Dr. Miunz ‘has done 
much to clarify is the relation between the artist and his pupils and 
collaborators. The list of rejected etchings is substantially the same 
as that of Hind, but Dr. Miinz has much that is new to say on the 
association between Rembrandt and his collaborator Van Vliet, and has 
succeeded in building up convincing pictures of the personalities as 
etchers of Dou, Roeghman, and Bol. The essays in the second of his 
two volumes on Rembrandt’s imitators are not the least fascinating 
part of this truly indispensable book. 


> 
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* Rembrandt Etchings. By Ludwig Miinz. Phaidon Press, 2 vols. Complete edition £8 10s. Od. 
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Portraits. By Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Edited by F. W. Hilles. 


Heinemann. 21s. 
THE NEW THINGS in this book come out of the 
famous treasury of Boswell’s papers discovered 
in the dust of the stables of Malahide Castle. 


They are not, it must be confessed, a great deal 


more than bits and pieces somewhat embedded 
jn the excessive scholarship and scholarly 
apparatus of Professor Hilles. Elbowing his way 
through, the reader will come to brief sketches 
which Reynolds wrote, or composed, on Gold- 
smith, Johnson and Garrick. The sketches of 
Goldsmith and Garrick are new, the sketch of 
Johnson is familiar but now more accurately 
presented. These are followed by a better text 
of the two entertaining dialogues which Reynolds 
put together to illustrate Johnson’s way of 
argument and conversation; and by two other 
new things, a number of notes on Shakespeare 
and an Ironical Discourse to the students of the 
Academy. Add also a few- letters, some of trivial 
interest. : 
Certainly the character sketches, the amusing 
discourse and the notes on Shakespeare increase 
one’s insecure respect for this bland and 
balanced man in whom the civilised elements 
were so evenly and lukewarmly mixed but 
firmly cemented: In some ways, time has 
reduced Reynolds to the artist of the art his- 
torian (or the art snob—we have produced a 
unique blend of the two) and the hero of those 
whose moderation is based upon their own 
inadequacies. How well, sensibly and smoothly 
he writes! And all the same, how acutely he 
knew his friends, and how he could see into 
the weaknesses of the world he adorned! The 
sketch of Garrick is a gloss upon all great 
actors, on or off the stage: ‘ He never came into 
company but with a plot how to-get out of it. 
He was for ever receiving messages of his being 
wanted in another place. It was a rule with him 
never to leave any company saturated. Being 
used ‘to exhibit himself at a theatre or a large 
table, he did not consider an individual as worth 
powder and shot’. And then again, ‘By 
degrees all the principles of right and wrong, 
whatever dignifies human nature, is lost, or 
not attended to when in competition with 
the shadow of fame’. Garrick looked for 
fame, so had friends and no _ friends— 
‘no friends to whom he gave orders that he 
was always at home, except his doctors, of 
which’—how sharp and excellent—‘he had 
two sorts, one sort administering for his body, 
the other for his diseased mind—in other words 
his vanity. The first were generally quacks and 
the others sycophants ’. 
About the painter in Reynolds, or the theorist, 
the discourse and the notes on Shakespeare 
- underline what is already clear. ‘What is the 
use of rules, but to cramp and fetter genius?” 
Taste, feeling, in the spectator, irresistible 
genius in the performer are all that matters! 
Tronically presented, this is the case which came 
to fierce expression in Blake’s outburst of 
‘marginalia; to which, in fact, the ironical dis- 
course is the concentrated neo-classical anti- 
thesis—whereas in the notes on Shakespeare, he 
is not blamed, and then excused, for breaking 
the rules, but justified on the grounds of nature. 
‘Critics seem to consider man as too uniformly 
wise, and in their rules make no account for the 
playful part of the mind’. Reynolds’ neo- 
_ classic theorising, though, had its many uses and 
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merits, among them its existence as a solid body 
to kick against. Great, after all, not by great 
qualities but a unique collection of small ones, 
how witheringly Reynolds would look at today’s 
little-minded antics which are ‘academic’ jn 
a new sense and vaguely linked to the shadow 
of his authority! And-for that matter, too much 
Blake and naked genius are never the worse for 
a little frosty modification out of Reynolds. 


Newman’s Way. By Sean O’Faolain. 
~ Longmans. 25s. 


Newman’s personality and _ his story still 
fascinate many who have read none of his books, 
unless it be the Apologia. The reason is, as 
Mr. Sean O’Faoldin remarks, that he was 
not primarily a theologian or a philosopher 
but an artist, who lived in a fine tension 
of thought and feeling. Unlike his brother 
Frank, who was ‘an intelligent man dominated 
by his feelings, John was an _ emotional 
man dominated by his intelligence’. And this, 
because it involves a far higher degree of self- 
consciousness, is at once the more painful and 
the more fruitful condition. 

The conflict which ultimately developed in 
Newman’s soul between ethical and rational 
Protestantism and Catholic mysticism had its 
roots in this temperamental tension, although 
the distinction which Mr. O’Faoldin draws 
between ‘ splendid common-sensical ’ Protestant- 
ism and a ‘so magnificently non-sensical or 
super-sensical’ Catholicism has only a relative 
validity. Yet it was not primarily Newman’s 
intelligence that determined the final surrender. 
From the strange solitary experience in Sicily 
in 1833, when he nearly died of a fever and did 
spiritually pass through a sort of death, until the 
wild autumn day twelve years later when he 
confessed to Father Dominic, his heart had 
decided the issue. That it took so long for him 
to recognise the fact and cost him so much 
intellectual labour meanwhile shows the subtle 
power and tenacity of his mind, while in the 
later stages his heart, too, was on the rack 
through his knowledge of all those whom he 
must wound in obeying its relentless command. 
It was this long struggle between an intellect of 
a rare analytical refinement and shadowy feelings, 
which moved him in the depths, that earned 
him the reputation with simple down-right 
people of being a trickster. They could not, of 
course, understand his dilemma. 

Mr. O’Faoldéin has traced it with a tender 
insight which is not misled by Newman’s own 
rationalisations. There can have been few men 
who from boyhood, when he saw the world as 
a dream, to old age when it had long become 
no more than a shadow, lived so exclusively in 
the realm of spirit. He was not of this earth. 
And it was this that so often made his human 
relationships difficult and poignant. For he felt, 
yet feared to feel. Even the touch of his own 
mother could excite a strange recoil. 

Mr. O’Faoldin is the first to devote as much 
attention to his life as the eldest son of a 
remarkable family as to the exultations and 
agonies of his spiritual quest. Indeed his original 
plan was to write a sort of Conversation Piece 
which, he hoped, would help to humanise the 
whole Newman legend. And altiiough in time 
Newman drew away from his family as he shed 
all human comforts in his flight from the alone 
to the Alone, he never altogether lost the 
memories and affections which tied hiny to it. 


Even in extreme old age, as Mr. O’Faoldin 
shows in a moving Epilogue, he journeyed to 
Tenby in Wales to visit his brother Charles, the 
eccentric scatter-brain and plague of the family 
who had been living there for twenty-five years 
in a garret. And it was Charles who refused to 
see him. But against that sad curtain to the 
drama of a family relationship which had never 


been easy and which ended to all intents when 


he became a Catholic, are to be set an unusually 
happy childhood with brothers and sisters whom 
he loved and the proof of this love which he 
was ‘to show in later years when, arid all the 
strain and stress of his own fight for the soul 
of Anglicanism, he was frequently the financial 
stay of his mother and sisters, not to say of the 
feckless Charles. His relationship with his 
brother Frank, who embraced strange forms of 
Calvinism, and with his sister Harriet, a gifted 
writer of stories, provides Mr. O’Faoldin with 
much that is revealingly and ironically human. 
Most of the Newmans were queer and not the 
least John Henry whose queerness was lit up 
with genius. This is from every aspect a most. 
engrossing study, primarily of him, but to aess 
extent of them all. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton: 
Volume I, Paradise Lost: Edited by 
Helen Darbishire. Oxford. 30s. 


Like Bernard Shaw and Robert Bridges, Milton 
had his own ideas about spelling. The interest 
in it grew on him as he grew older—by the 
time he was sixty, and blind, and printing 
“Paradise Lost’, it was an obsession. Twenty 
years ago, editing the manuscript of the first 
book of ‘ Paradise Lost ’—the ‘copy’ given to 
the printer—Miss Darbishire found out all about 
it. Milton did not always get his way with his 
printers, but he knew what he wanted, and Miss 
Darbishire knows what he wanted. Here is 
“Paradise Lost’ spelt and punctuated, for the 
first time, as Milton meant it to be. Lest the 
reader should think the expense of scholarship 
wasteful, “Never has poet’, Miss Darbishire 
writes, “known better that sound expresses 
sense’. For Milton, ‘every sound and syllable 
counted, every pause or silence between sounds’, 
Hereafter, let us all read Milton in this perfect 
text. 

Miss Darbishire’s book is designed to replace 
Beeching’s Oxford edition of 1900, long since 
out of print, and in some particulars out of 
date—the smaller Beeching, in the ‘ Standard 
Authors’ series, can still be bought, and is 
valuable. Like Beeching, Miss Darbishire be- 
lieves that the first edition of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
is nearer Milton than the second. And she knows 
a good deal more about the first edition than 
Beeching; more, perhaps, than any living 
scholar. It is not one book, but many. Miss 
Darbishire lists 51 copies, located, nearly all 
of them, in London, Oxford, Cambridge, or 
Manchester. Of these she has collated 34, and 
examined for specific purposes 16. She schedules 
them according to their six different title-pages 
—about Lowndes’ eight title-pages she is scepti- 
cal. But copies which carry the same title-page 
show many differences of text; and in a useful 
Appendix Miss Darbishire summarises changes 
introduced by corrected sheets, and sometimes 
by sheets completely reset. 


» These endlessly differing first editions mark 


Milton’s interest in minutiae. But between 1669 
and 1674 the interest flagged; and ‘the second 
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edition has not received the same close attention 
from Milton as the first’. For textual criticism 
it is the earlier edition which counts. Not every- 
one will accept that. The two most elegant 
editions which we have, Grierson’s 1925 edition, 
and the Columbia Milton, stand founded in the 
text of 1674. Grierson quotes Richardson’s 
words addressed to Bentley: ‘Go thy way, the 
Flour and Quintessence of all Editors, the edition 
of 1674 is the Finish’d, the Genuine, the Un- 
corrupted Work of John Milton’. He supports 
that contention by an impressive array of 
passages in which the two editions 
vary. All these passages Miss Darbi- 
shire handles effectively in her tex- 
tual commentary. If she has the better 
of Grierson, that, it must be said in 
fairness, is from her better acquaint- 
ance with the manuscript of Book I; 
about which not much was known 
when Grierson wrote. For Bentley, 
it may be said, Miss Darbishire has 
a sufficient fondness. From her note 
on line 432 of Book I it appears 
that Bentley, when he edited ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’, had seen Milton’s manu- 
script. Have we ever been told this 
before? Miss Darbishire tells it to 
us in an aside. But it is difficult 
to miss the meaning of it. It means 
that Bentley was a cheat and a liar. 
It is hateful that we should owe to 
him several valuable corrections in 
our text of ‘ Paradise Lost’. 


The Fulmar 
By James Fisher. 
Collins. 42s. 
The fulmar is Mr. Fisher’s mania 
—an out-and-out, — self-confessed 
mania. Indeed, no one could pos- 
sibly have carried out the researches 
which have gone to the making of 
this magnificent monograph unless they had a 
mania for their subject. He has searched through 
more than two thousand four hundred books, 
articles and journals, travelled almost a quarter 
of a million miles in various craft and enlisted 
the services of more than five hundred observers, 
the results of whose work show that many 
must have been fired with his own enthusiasm. 

There could be no more suitable bird as the 
subject for a monograph. The fulmar’s amazing 
increase in numbers and its astonishing 
spread round the North Atlantic and especially 
the coasts of the British Isles is unparalleled in 
ornithological history. This remarkable expan- 
sion of range is only one of the bird’s unusual 
characteristics. Its’ early and ever increasing 
associations with man’s fishing operations, its 
essential, if unwilling, part in the domestic 
economy of the islands where it breeds, its 
defence by oil-vomiting, the baffling distribu- 
tion of its colour phases, its ma-tery of the air 
and its wonderful adaptation to an oceanic 
existence all contribute to make it an outstand- 
ing subject for intensive study. 

Mr. Fisher has done the bird justice. After 
short chapters introducing ‘that primitive 
rather stupid, but also successful bird’ in its 
‘Atlantic, Pacific and Antarctic forms, he fills 
more than a hundred pages of what he describes 
as “rather uncomfortably crowded ’ information, 
with an exhaustive account of the spread of the 
fulmar from Grimsey, off northern Iceland, to 
Hastings—over 2.300 miles in about three hun- 
dred years. The detail is fascinating, but many 
readers might prefer a digest which records the 
spread of the fulmar as it occurred without 
reference to the numerous authorities and pre- 


cise dates, except in special cases. More than: 


thirty of the photographs—a high proportion of 
the total—are pictures of nesting localities. There 
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is a certain sameness about the grand cliff ~ 


scenery to which this bird resorts for nesting, 
and though there are some fine aerial photo- 
graphs and one or two splendid pictures full of 
atmosphere and well composed—notably Mr. 
Fisher’s own picture of the Fair Isle—yet, this 
seems too large a number of habitat shots, 
especially in view of the great number of avail- 
able photographs of the birds themselves in all 
kinds of environment and portraying a great 
variety of actions. 


James Fisher’s later chapters on the colour 


Fulmar: Orkney, May 1949 


From * The Fulmar’ 


phases and food of the Atlantic fulmar are 
treated with the same thoroughness that he reveals 
in the earlier part of his book. But here, and 
more especially in later chapters on the fulmar 
at sea, its parasites and the frequency of its 
breeding, the very fullness of Mr. Fisher’s 
investigations reveals at once almost the whole 
of what is known of these various aspects of 
the bird’s life and how very much more has yet 
to be discovered. 


The British Economy 1945-1950 
Edited by G. D. N. Worswick and 
P. H. Ady. Oxford. 35s. 


Messrs. Worswick and Ady and seventeen other 
Oxford economists are to be congratulated on 
this scholarly yet eminently readable commentary 
on the various aspects of the British economy in 
the first post-war quinquennium. Much of the 
factual information they give will already have 
been encountered by conscientious readers of the 
economic and financial press, but here for the 
first time we have the chaos of events reduced 
to order. Thus we are enabled to see the main 
lines of development through the period as a 
whole, their main inter-relations, and_ their 
origins way back in the war period or even in 
the inter-war years. Moreover, order has been 
obtained from chaos with a minimum use of 
esoteric economic theory and a minimum display 
of political bias, so that the general reader, with 
only an intelligent layman’s interest in economic 
affairs, need have no fear of getting out of his 
depth or of being bamboozled into accepting the 
views of some particular political clique. 

The main theme of the book is the transition 
from the warring state to the welfare state. In 
many respects, for good or ill, the transition in- 
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volved little change. Government expenditure 
remained heavy, though increasingly devoted to 
new objectives, and taxation remained high. 
Effective demand, though deflating steadily, still 
remained excessive, and had to be kept in check 
by a formidable, if diminishing, array of official 
controls. Full employment continued. The trend 
of wage-rates continued upwards, and the wage- 
price spiral continued to turn. We’ had con- 
tinuous difficulty in balancing our accounts with 
other parts of the world: despite the remarkable 
success of our export drive we had to strain our 
friendship with the Americans, both 
by accepting financial aid and by 
discriminating against them in our 
foreign trade. : 

What emerges as the chief mis- 
takes of policy in the period 1945- 
502 The ‘dash for convertibility ’ 
of 1947 was particularly unfortun- 
ate, but was probably the unavoid-~ 
able price of the American loan. 
Then there was the Labour Govern- 
ment’s failure to give adequate 
weight, in all aspects of economic 
policy, to the need for reducing in- 
flationary pressure. In particular, 
there was Mr. Dalton’s Cheap 
Money, which seems even more ill 
advised in retrospect than at the 
time. Lastly, there was the ten- 
dency to devote to implementing the 
party’s long-term programme, and 
especially to nationalisation, energies 
which could have been better applied 
to coping with immediate crises. 
Space does not permit a catalogue 
of less serious shortcomings, but one 
may be mentioned: the feather-bed- 
ding of farmers, against which Mr. 
Stanley Evans protested in vain. 
Against these mistakes, great and 
small, must be balanced many not- 
able successes, particularly in the 
field of labour relations. Indeed to have kept 
the ship afloat at all in the treacherous currents 
of the post-war period was itself no mean feat 
of navigation. — 


The Science of Chance 
By Horace C. Levinson. Faber. 30s. 


It is not without reason that the professional 
philosopher and the plain man can now make 
common cause in a suspicious attitude to sta- 
tistics, a term which has at least five radically 
different meanings in common usage and at least 
three in the context of statistical theory alone. 
We witness on every side a feverish concern of 
biologists, sociologists and civil servants to ex- 
ploit the newest and most sophisticated statistical 
devices with little concern for their mathematical 
credentials or for the formal assumptions in- 
herent therein. We are, some of us, all too tired 
of hearing from the pundits of popular science 
that natural knowledge, having repudiated any 
aspirations to absolute truth, now recognises no 
universal logic other than the principles of sta- 
tistics. The assertion is manifestly false unless we 
deprive all purely taxonomic enquiry of the title 
to rank as science. It is also misleading because 
Statistics, as men of science use the term, may 
mean: (i) a calculus of aggregates; (ii) a calculus 
of error; (iii) a calculus of judgments—three 
disciplines with little connection other than re- 
liance, for very different ostensible reasons, on 
the same algebraic tricks. 

This state of affairs would be more alarming 
as indicative of the capitulation of the scientific 
spirit to the authoritarian temper of our time, if 
it were easy to assemble in one room three 
theoretical statisticians who agree about the 
fundamentals of their speciality at the most 
elementary level. After a generation of prodigious 
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proliferation of statistical techniques whose 
derivation is a closed book to an ever-expanding 
company of consumers without access to any 


‘sufficiently simple exposition of their implica- 


tions to the producer-mathematician, the chal- 
lenge of J. Neyman, E. S. Pearson.and Abraham 
Wald is provoking (in Nietzsche’s phrase) a 
transvaluation of all values. An immediate and 
hopeful consequence of the fact that the dis- 
putants disagree about the factual credentials of 
even the mathematical theory of probability is 
that there is now a market for elementary text 
books on probability as such, an overdue aware- 
ness of its belated intrusion in the domain of 
scientific research, and a willingness to examine 
the preoccupations of the Founding Fathers 
when the topic had as yet no practical interest 
other than the gains and losses of a dissolute 
nobility at the gaming table. 

All this offers an enterprising teacher exciting 
possibilities of introducing the play motif into 
the exposition of the mathematical mysteries of 
statistical theory in glorious Technicolor by 
means of model situations based on card pack 


_and lottery games. In this task, he or she may 


have hitherto felt, as does the reviewer, ham- 
pered by a strict nonconformist upbringing 
which prohibited the introduction of the playing 
card into the household and any reference to 
the casino at table as cursing or swearing. If 
so, we have hitherto had to rely on native wit 
to devise expository little crap games for our 
classes. Thanks to the author, we now know that 


there is, as St. Paul says, a rich diversity of 


operations among gamblers. We can at last face 
the worldly-wise student or the reading. public 
_with equanimity. 

~The sub-title should be Gambling for the 
Gentry. From Probability to Statistics is a pub- 
lisher’s gambit. No one could adequately justify 
it in the allotted 300 pages or even in three times 
‘the space. None the less, it is a book one can 
confidently recommend to readers of two classes. 
The teacher of statistics who suffers from initial 
handicaps like those of the reviewer will welcome 
it as a hitherto unavailable manual on the (still 
to him) unsavoury social background of the 


- mathematical theory of probability in the context 


of the Pascal-Fermat correspondence over the 
fortunes of the Chevalier de Méré. A vastly larger 
audience of crossword puzzle experts and earnest 
seekers after a pool-coupon formula will find in 
it ‘an answer to prayer, if heaven doth indeed 
vouchsafe an answer to the prayers of those who 
sin so greatly. One may sincerely hope that it 
will reach both classes of readers; but one would 
hesitate to burden one’s conscience by asserting 
that it will help any but the initiate to an under- 
standing of the semantic content of any of the 
‘five or more meanings of the word statistics. 
At worst, we should wish it every success as the 


‘first blast of the trumpet against the monstrous 


regimen of Significance Tests. 


: Durham. By Sir Timothy Eden. 


Robert Hale. 2 vols. 18s. each. 


* Durham is a county of strange contrasts. None, 
_ perhaps, has been more smeared, pocked, and 


ravaged for iron and coal: ‘generations have 
trod, have trod, have trod’. 
_many and some of them magnificent. What view 
in Europe can surpass the cathedral from Pre- 
bends’ Bridge or Shincliffe? Not far away are 
grim reminders of industrial poverty, Many a 
fresh woodland glade leads to slag heaps and 
‘partly-dead pit-villages. Yet there are unspoiled 
corners of surprising loveliness and landscape 
‘vistas, such as those between Middleton in Tees- 
‘dale and Barnard Castle, that speak to the heart. 

The publishers tell us that the power exercised 
for so long by the Palatine Bishops makes 
~ Durham different from other counties. The 
author of this addition to the Series “County 


_ since. 


Its monuments are | 
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Books’ has mainly looked at the historical side 
of his subject and traced the story from earliest 
times, through the long period of ecclesiastical 
authority, to the domination of coal and indus- 
try. But he has written neither a consecutive 
history nor a guide-book. There is something 
here of everything—geology, architecture, folk- 
lore, sport, scenery, animal and plant life. Some- 
thing: but not enough of any to satisfy the 
expert. Why, therefore; add another book to an 
already well-documented region? The answer is 
plain. The author is enamoured of the county. 
He writes of it like a lover, with understanding 
of its beauty and regret for vanished glories. But 
first of all he is interested in human nature, in 
the men who have given it distinction from the 
time of St. Cuthbert to the day before yesterday. 
—saints, scholars, bishops, nobles, clergy, anti- 
quaries. His book is both a personal adventure 
and an anthology of men. 

It might be possible to quarrel with the 
number of anecdotes it contains. And not every 
reader will agree with the author’s point of view 
and his distribution of emphasis. He is widely 


- read in local record and tradition. Throughout 


his book he looks back with affection to the 
splendours and loyalties of the past, particularly 
to those spacious eighteenth-century days when, 
for him, life had more to offer than at any time 
He knows, of course, that desperate 
poverty and inhumanity went hand-in-hand 
with magnificence, but this period, ending about 
1825, is ever his phoenix land. 


Jane Austen: Irony as Defense and 


Discovery. By Marvin Mudrick. 
Oxford. 32s. 6d. 


Anybody who has thought upon the subject 
at all must have deeply regretted the fact that 
Jane Austen was denied the advantages of an 
American training in the principles of creative 
writing, post-Jamesian literary criticism, and 
Marx-and-water social analysis. Had she enjoyed 
these benefits she might well have written novels 
which would have merited the unqualified com- 
mendation of California intellectuals; as it is, 
she had unfortunately been admired for the 
wrong reasons, ‘buried under the mere mass 
of cozy family adulation, © self-glorifying 
impressionistic picking-at a la@ Woolf. and 
Forster, and nostalgic latter-day enshrinements 
of the author as the gentle-hearted chronicler 
of Regency order’. 

This desperate situation has at least been 
corrected, so far as is possible after nearly a 
century and a half of misconceptions. Mr. 
Marvin Mudrick, assistant professor of English 
(the quality of his English is well represented 
in the sentence quoted above) at Santa Barbara 
College of the University of. California, has set 
Jane. Austen and her readers right on the 
numerous occasions where she failed to write 
what she ought to have written and they have 
misunderstood what she meant by what she did 
write. He has been able to do this by his insight 
into the creative mind and its artistic motives 
(so the blurb tells us), by his realisation that 
Jane Austen was writing about the bourgeois 
in an acquisitive society, and by his conviction 
that sex is a Good Thing. Jane Austen really 
felt this too; but because she had publicly to 
uphold bourgeois morality and the hypocritical 
values of the Church of England she has to 
pretend to be shocked at such incidents as 
Lydia Bennet eloping with Wickham (‘ She 
[Lydia] is fulfilling herself’) or Maria Rush- 
worth leaving her husband to live in sin with 
Henry Crawford (‘After her escapade with 
Henry Crawford, -<Sir Thomas refuses even to 
consider Maria’s return to Mansfield Park’); 
whereas, if she had been true to what Mr. 
Mudrick realises were her honest views, she 
would have treated these episodes ironically, 
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would not have moralised editorially, and would 
have been ironical about any of her char- 
acters who voiced moral disapprobation. His 
evidence for these assertions is, first of all, the 
aforesaid insight into the creative mind; 
secondly, the quips in rather doubtful taste that 
occur in the letters from Jane Austen to Cas- 
sandra (as if these two clergymen’s daughters 
had to reassure each other of their moral prin- 
ciples! ); and, thirdly, Lady Susan which he reads 
as serious-ironical, rather than farcical-satirical. 

Mr. Mudrick is presumably correct in stating 
that Jane Austen’s irony is one of her out- 
standing qualities, and also that (psychologically 
speaking) she used irony as a defence against 
emotional involvement and too deep feeling. Un- 
fortunately he uses this concept as the so'e key 
to explaining a complex person and complex 
novels and considers al] failure to use irony on 
any subject as a failure of nerve, of cowardice. 
But surely a great part of Jane Austen’s art (aside 
from her literary skill, of which Mr. Mudrick 
has nothing to say) is the contrast between her 
ironical treatment of people and situations and 
the absolute standards of religious principle, 
social decorum and taste in the light of which 
she judges her characters (and her neighbours); 
without some such standards irony would 
be impossible. Mr. Mudrick does not believe 
her religion sincere, thinks she despised in 
her heart as much as he does the bourgeois 
acquisitive society of Regency England, and 
recognises taste as little as style or the correct 
use of the English language. He shows only 
the most superficial knowledge of the contem- 
porary English scene, and most of his socio- 
logical statements are wildly inaccurate: when 
Fanny Price, for example, goes to visit her 
parents, her father a retired commander in the 
merchant navy and her mother employing two 
incompetent servants, she is said to visit ‘ pro- 
letarian Portsmouth’. He has however read 
everything Jane Austen wrote; and since pro- 
bably a quarter of the text is made up of quota- 
tions, students of- this writer can get some 
pleasure from these excerpts, on which an occa- 
sional novel light is thrown by the incongruous 
and often ludicrous contexts in which they are 
placed. 


The Book of Garden Flowers 
By G. A. R. Phillips. 
Warne. 12s. 6d. 


This is a small, fat book which is worth having, 
yet not so much for the text, which is a little 
flat. and commonplace, as for the coloured 
illustrations of more than 300 species. Miss 
Joan Lupton’s drawings are not masterly, but 
they serve, and most of them are reproduced 
well enough. For the money, where else can 
you find the coloured image of so many plants 
which are names in the catalogue or unticketed 
in the border? Many plates fill one with desire 
for such peculiar beauties as Roscoea purpurea, 
or the Whorl-flower (Morina longifolia), the 
Red-ink Plant (Phytolacca americana) or the 
Dragon’s Head (Dracocephalum ruvschiana). In 
other ways the book is a little comic, or dis- 
concerting. A wishy-washy floral frontispiece 
has strayed into it, so it looks, from 1910. The 
index, against all proper precedent and sense, is 
sub-divided into Latin and English names. The 
production is forty years out of date. It was 
pointless, in such a book, to waste so many 
pages on propagation, planting for effect, pro- 
tection from insects and so on. Any gardener 
can find such information elsewhere and in 
better English. Since such a liberally illustrated 
book is invaluable for identifying plants in 
other people’s gardens and choosing them for 
one’s own, it would be better to cut the cackle 
in later editions, to cut it drastically and spend 
the saving on extra plates. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
Seeing Out the Old Year 


WE VIEWERS, not excluding the most percipient 
among us, do not sufficiently understand ‘that 
the programme planners must be accountants, 
too, in the sense that costs are a prime factor 
in their scheming. Television is short of money. 
That is one reason, perhaps the chief reason, for 
the repetitious use of such programmes as 


‘ Retrospect, 1951’, inflicted on us yet again the 
evening. The implied excuse, wistfully 


other 


Television’s first visit to the Tate Gallery: 


Henry Moore; right, 


“Special Enquiry—the Smoke Menace’: 


right, three samples of air pollution: 


history. It provides no 
more than the insipid 
satisfaction of flicking 
over the pages of a 
well-thumbed _ period- 
ical in the doctor’s 
waiting-room. 

Seeing the old year 
out found the television 
service in a mood of 
firmly rooted conserva- 
tism. The fun and 


left, ‘ Reclining Figure’, by 
‘Woman in White’, by Gainsborough d 


left, the roof-tops of Manchester; 
country air in early autumn, Manchester 


air in early autumn, and Manchester air in winter 


thin, was that it cued us nicely into ‘ Retro- 
spect, 1952’, presented the evening after. 

The content of enjoyable remembrance in both 
these re-hashed newsreel programmes was small 
and not all the brisk stylised omniscience made 
me sorry when they had run to their close. What 
kind of doctoring requires that we be visually 
purged by the sight of calamity again and again? 
Disintegration, it is true, seems to be the over- 
riding modern theme, at least if we consult the 
newer novelists. Perhaps the sound-barrier death 
of John Derry and the piled-up coaches in the 
railway disaster at Wealdstone were as symtom- 
atic of it, in the last findings, as some of the 
latest philosophies. Television could and pos- 
sibly should employ itself in correcting social 
emphases that may be morbid in origin. There 
was too much horror, too much sadness, in 
these programmes; too much feeling, not enough 
thought. 

I remember thinking at this time last year 
how ingenious and rewarding it might be to 
discard news-room values entirely and expose a 
year’s television newsreel material to the mind- 
play of a poet. We could expect the processes 
of catharsis to be much less crudely applied. 
The trouble is that the matter in these newsreel 
pictures of yesterday and the day before yester- 
day has not yet ripened into the substance of 


vision. Distinction in 
that line was last 
demonstrated by ‘ The 
Course of Justice’ 
series (to be repeated 
this year). Better 
scripts: let this be the 
watchword at Lime 
Grove, - W.12, and 
Alexandra Palace, N.22, 
in the year of Coro- 
nation. 

The church service 
from Glasgow, which 
marked the last minutes 
of 1952, was extremely 
well transmitted, visu- 
ally and orally. The 
sermon was a resound- 
ing echo from the 
pre- microphone days 
when preachers used 
their voices; unusually, 
too, it had form as 
well as theme. Earlier 
in the evening the face 
of a leading sceptic, 
Lord Russell, had come 
on to our screens in 


As seen on the television screen: C 
St. Dunstan and All Saints, Stepney—the choir, and the altar window 


games at St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, London, were 
none of my _ profes- 
sional business here: 
the viewing embarrass- 
ments of the occasion 
caused me to turn 
away and give a little 
time to wondering 
what good resolutions 
the documentary pro- 
ducers in television 
might fairly beexpected 
to make for 1953. I 
imagined them gather- 
ing round to affirm 
with upraised hands a 


_determination to ele- 


vate script-writing to 
its proper place in 
their activities. Nothing 
could be better for 
their reputations. There 
is depressingly little 
good writing on the 
factual side of tele- 


Christmas Day Service from the Church of 


an edition of ‘Press Conference’ that must be 
accounted the best in the series so far. The 
Voltairean smile of the philosopher, attesting the 
belief that human intellect is the central fact of 
existence, was narrowed more than once under 
attack and by Malcolm Muggeridge’s force of 
argument in- particular. This telefilm gave us 
half an hour of excellent viewing. Its pictorial 
interest was at all times lively, its intellectual 
candour refreshing. 

Talking for victory as usual, Dr. Johnson said 
that there was no civilisation outside the cities. 
On the night of January 2, 1953, a great number 
of city dwellers with television sets were shocked 
into realising that life in some cities, notably 
London and Manchester, is subject to hazards 
which though not hidden had not until then 
been so appallingly obvious. ‘ Special Enquiry’, 
the programme series which had _ previously 
dealt with housing, employment, and rural life, 
suddenly and dramatically confronted us with 
the horrors of smoke pollution. The ghastly fog 
of a few weeks back had touched off an investi- 
gation that must rank as one of television’s best 
services to the community. I heard people talk- | 
ing about it the next day as if it had been an 


Two styles of Scie shown in ‘ Leisure and Pleasure’ on December 30: 
left, Italian writing of the thirteenth century; right, contemporary writing 
by a thirteen-year-old boy, based on the old style 


‘ Looking at Animals’ on December 27: Wendy the chimpanzee, and a pouched 
rat, both born at the London Zoo during the past year 
Photographs: 


John Cura 
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event in their lives. Who indeed will easily forget 
the bottle of soot-blackened Manchester rain- 


water, the jar of smoke grits collectzd-in the- 


London fog, and the respiratory disease death- 
figures accompanying it, the lung specimens 
from townsman and country dweller shown side 
by side? Television, it is clear from this pro- 
gramme, can assail the national conscience. It is 
inconceivable that this ‘ Special Enquiry’ will 
not-bestir us to wipe out a monstrous social evil. 
As the chief commentator of the programme, 
Robert Reid was authoritative without being too 
weighty; an agreeable television presence. For 
the northern end of the investigations,- Derek 
Senior made an equally convicing contribution. 

“After seeing-.that programme, my own 
impulse was to return to the countryside of my 
roots. I. quickly comforted myself with the 
thought that man cannot live by sunsets alone 
and that the reaffirmations of art were never more 
important in his life than now. The other night 
television took us into the Tate Gallery, an 
experience more instructive to those who had 
not been there before than it was enjoyable to 
those of us who had. Looking at pictures in 
television’s present monochrome terms may 
minister to mere curiosity; it. can satisfy no 
aesthetic sense. Labouring under this handicap, 
Basil Taylor made a good guide, quiet, per- 
suasive, informed. 

; ’ REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA 


Calling at Baker Street 


THE TITLE of a recent programme, ‘ Remembered 
Joys’, might label the week. Some of us spent 
it in a haze of memories that I refuse doggedly 
to call nostalgic, a misused vogue-word due for 
a long rest. Once more, on Saturday night, we 


were in 221B Baker Street, where Holmes led 


that gay whirl so long ago, stabbing letters to 
the mantelpiece with a jack-knife, taking a shot 
of cocaine, avoiding air-guns, getting Billy to 
extract bulldog revolvers from Moriarty’s breast- 
pocket, and crying ‘Elementary!’ to that 
charming blockhead, dear Watson, still feeling 
his wound from the Afghan war. 

The play, ‘ Sherlock Holmes’, is clumsy and 
cumbrous. If it had any other central figure, 
we should probably lose patience with it; but we 
can take anything from the Mind. We sat in 
awe while Holmes told Watson that Moriarty 
was a Napoleon of crime (‘Really, this 
is very interesting’, observed Watson); or else 
exclaimed, ‘ You know, I can never resist a touch 


of the dramatic’, or cried in final triumph, 


*Got you, Moriarty! The irons are on your 
wrists’. Carleton Hobbs enjoyed himself gravely, 


both in Baker Street and in the gas chamber | 


at Stepney; and with Norman Shelley for 
Watson—it was a nice touch to let him hail a 
cab to Baker Street as the evening started—and 
Frederick Valk as the Demon King, in and out 
of-irons, all was set for our sentimental delight. 
The adaptable Raymond Raikes, who produced, 
can cope with Holmes or Sophocles: he squares 
up to them as they come. 
I. expected, during 


“The Millionairess’ 


' (Third), to be recalling wistfully the full-gale 


stage performance of last summer; the radio 
revival could stand all comparison. Mary Morris 
cut through the piece with a sharp edge as the 


3 undisciplined Epifania, the utterly ruthless Boss: 


type; and-Max Adrian had the Sagamore man- 
ner, It is an extravagant smother of a comedy— 


but St. John Ervine’s eye is upon me from east > 
_ Devon. His preface was a needed defence of 
_ Shaw-a é 

follows a great man’s death. Spineless persons 


gainst the teasy criticism that so often 


are dismayed by vitality, burred Mr. Ervine with 


relish: Again: Shaw was seventy-nine when he 


wrote ‘The Millionairess’, and (went on the 


_ Ulster voice of doom), what sort of stuff will 
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his detractors be writing if, by some oversight 
of Providence, they too are permitted to live 
until they are seventy-nine? None can say that 
Mr. Ervine lacks vitality: clearly he has taken 
a hint from Miss Courtneidge. For Shaw he is 
the most apt introducer imaginable. 

Now farewell, for the time, to the happy 
solemnities of the Lifemanship Correspondence 
College. Tears were shed as the Founder took us 
on a mellow-sunset journey (Third) to that 
cloistered oasis by the goods yard. S. Potter, in 
his. kindly-casual tones, encouraged his demon- 
strators—a credit to Yeovil—to show us how to 
“speak around’ jnterruptions during Shake- 
speare matinees in. St., Martin’s Lane; how to 
use the ‘marvellous little man from Zurich’ 
ploy in a consulting-room; and how—a com- 
plex one, this—the owner of a fair-sized country 
house, insulted by the question, “How’s the 
cottage? ’, should reply: ‘I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that nothing needs so much dusting as 
a dome’. Good-bye (for a while) to Yeovil. 
There was pathos in our parting; but the 
Founder, exercising stiff upper-lipmanship, 
carried us through. Many rose to attention as 
S. Potter’s voice faded out on the memorable 
words, ‘ Good evening’ ; 

Last, some close packing. A bow to the 
Lupinos, ‘ the Royal Family of Greasepaint ’, as 
chronicled by Gale Pedrick (Light)—it was a 
surprise to hear again the late Stanley Lupino’s 
“I lift up my finger and I say tweet, tweet ’— 
and a second bow to the designer of a feature on 
©The Railway King’ (Home): here events in the 
pushful life of George Hudson of York were 
tied together by Ewan MacColl’s singing of a 
biographical ballad. ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ 
(Light), another Raikes production (John Mills 
deft as Young Marlow) can never be among the 
Mistakes of a Night. To end glumly, ‘Remem- 
bered Joys’ (Home) could have been more 
spontaneously joyous: the Players’ Theatre 
deserves a less self-conscious celebration than this. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Touchstones 


FLAWNER BANNAL, one of the dramatic critics 
of ‘Fanny’s First Play’, had a way of his own 
for discovering if a play was good or bad. ‘ If it’s 
by a good author, it’s a good play, naturally. 
That stands to reason. Who’s the author? Tell 
me that; and I’ll place the play for you to a 
hair’s breadth’. I, too, as critic of the spoken 
word, have an infallible method for telling if a 
discussion is a good one or not. I simply have 
to ask myself and answer two questions. The 
first is ‘How long did it seem to take?’ If the 
answer is twenty minutes and the actual time 
was half-an-hour, then it was a good discussion. 
But if the answer is three-quarters-of-an-hour 
there can be no doubt that it was bad. The 
second question is: ‘Was it scripted or un- 
scripted?’ If the answer is ‘Can’t say!’ then 
it was a good discussion. But if the unhesitating 
reply is ‘ Scripted! ’ or ‘ Unscripted! ’ then the 
discussion is, though not inevitably outright bad, 
at least not an unqualified success. The answer 
to the first question will decide which. 
‘Rights of Way’, a discussion on the national 
survey of public footpaths, is not on the face 
of it a theme provocative of joviality, but as 
conducted by Victor’ Bonham-Carter, farmer 
and chairman of a parish council; Tom 
Stephenson, secretary of the Ramblers’ Associa- 
tion; W. R. Scurfield, clerk to a County Council; 
and R. V. .Vernede, honorary secretary to the 
Central Rights of Way Committee, it went with 
a fine swing. Each speaker was full of his sub- 
ject, knew it inside out, and was eager to butt 
in with his views whenever a loop-hole offered. 
The effect was of a private discussion unencum- 
bered by scripts, microphones, and time limits. 
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And yet, when a speaker was given a chance to 
enlarge on his own special aspect of the subject, 
he did so with an eloquence and orderliness 
which made me suspect the successfully dis- 
guised presence of a script. It was, in fact, the 
model of what a radio discussion should be. 
Another broadcast which performed more 
than it promised was Dr. R. H. Thouless’ ‘ The 
Use of Creeds’, a title which, for a lay mind, 
seemed to threaten a somewhat dry twenty 
minutes, but proved, for this lay mind at least, 
to be extremely interesting. Formal creeds have 
presented. difficulties to many religious-minded 
people and Dr. Thouless argued that to make 
acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed an jindis- 
pensable qualification for a candidate for adult 
baptism into the Church of England is to 


“impose too difficult a test on a catechumen. In 


defence of this view he quoted two passages on 
the. nature of creeds- from the Fathers of the 
Church: ‘We ought not to ask human. ques- 
tions about God’, and (even more illuminating) 
‘Heretics compel us to strain the resources of 
our language in truths which ought to be hidden 
in the heart’ -In» the light of these quotations 


‘if seems that creeds were drawn up as a pro- 


tection against heresy rather than as a strait- 
waistcoat for the faithful. Today, Dr. Thouless 
pointed out, we are more aware of the limits of 
language. and so we should not b2 unduly 
disturbed by what now appear to be ‘ dubious 
metaphysical statements’ jn the! creeds. 

In ‘Rope: a Sailor’s Comments’, Alan Villiers 
told not only of the various kinds of rope used 
on ships but of his experience of an astonishing 
variety of sailing ships—the great Parma, which 
carried five miles of rope, and her terrific voyage 
through the Roaring Forties and Shrieking 
Fifties and round Cape Horn; the schooners 
with their dories which fish for cod off the 
Newfoundland coast; and a two-masted Arab 
dhow; describing the various kinds of rope used 
on each; and finally the Borneo river-ships which 
use no rope at all, the sails being the leafy 
boughs of bamboos. It was a grand talk. 

MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
Old and New 


THE THIRD PROGRAMME rang out the Old Year 
and rang in the New bravely with performances 
of one of the earliest English operas and of the 
latest. The musical scenes from Purcell’s ‘ The 
Fairy Queen’ ought to make a poor showing 
divorced both from their dramatic context, such 
as it is, and from their spectacular setting. For 
spectacle and the ‘ machines’ in which immortals 
arrived to put right the tangled affairs of men or 
to give blessing to their happiness, were an 
important element in the pleasure of seventeenth- 
century opera. The audience could still accept 
as marvellous, contraptions which our sophisti- 
cated age would greet with a superior smile. 

Yet such is the beauty and dramatic rightness 
of each piece in Purcell’s score that the generally 
excellent performances conducted by Anthony 
Lewis, almost always held one’s attention. For 
though there is no dramatic action, each charac- 
ter in the masques is wonderfully well drawn. 


% Among the individual singers Margaret Ritchie 


sang most delicately in the lighter fairy songs, 
and George James was equally good as the 
drunken poet and in the more serious numbers. 
Alfred Deller’s sense of rhythm and admirable 
diction, which is a model of clarity, were of 
great service, and Janet Howe brought to the 
comic part of Mopsa exactly the right grotesque 
inflections—though I do not understand why, 
with Mr. Deller present, the part, originally 
sung ‘by Mr. Pate in woman’s habit’, was not 
given to him. It was not stated who had edited 
or, as the current jargon is, ‘realised’ the score, 
so perhaps the credit may be divided between 
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SAFETY =-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


22% 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


per 
annum 


Equal to £4.15.3 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the 
standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share 
accounts is 24%, and on ordinary 
deposit accounts 2%, with income 
tax paid by the Society in each case. 
Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 
are accepted for investment in Abbey 


National. For further particulars 


apply for a copy of the Society’s 


Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £136,630,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 


For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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Fine wire—molybde- 
num and tungsten— 
is an essential com- 
ponent of electronic 
valves. These giant 
wheels are used in 
the preliminary 
drawing processes. 


PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


N the course of its progress the 

electronics industry has had a pro- 
found influence on many subsidiary 
industries. Twenty-five years ago, for 
instance, Britain’s annual output of 
fine molybdenum and tungsten wire 
was about fifty million yards. Today, 
this figure represents little more than 
a month’s production in Mullard’s 
own giant plant. These enormous 
quantities are largely absorbed in the 
manufacture of Mullard radio valves, 
television tubes and other electronic 
devices. 

Mullard make this vital raw material 
themselves in order to control the 


u 


quality of their products from the 
earliest stage of manufacture. The 
factory in which it is produced is one 
of the most efficient in the world, and 
the advanced manufacturing methods 
and the specialised skills employed 
there are typical of the whole Mullard 
organisation. 

Yet electronics itself is still in its 
infancy. New applications in industry, 
communications, medicine and defence 
are being devised at an ever increasing 
rate. _The Mullard contribution, in 
research and production, is one of the 
more significant aspects of this re- 
markable development. 
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JANUARY 
Professor Lewis and his excellent harpsichordist, 
Thurston Dart. 

Stravinsky’s ‘The Rake’s Progress’ miay be 
accounted among English operas in virtue of its 
subject, derived from Hogarth, and the language 
of its libretto, which is certainly not American. 
As it will have been given twice again during 
the present week and I was in the studio at the 

' first performance, I will defer discussion of it 
from ‘the hearth’ until later. Apart from the 
greater immediacy of the performers’ presence, 
there was no advantage in hearing the opera in 
the studio. There were, indeed, some disadvan- 
tages in the matter of balance, since the singers 
were quite properly addressing themselves to the 
microphones and not to us, nor even towards 
us, in the audience. But there was great interest 
in seeing how complicated is the ‘ production’, 


“Le Docteur Miracle’ will be broadcast at 


HE discovery and performance of 
unknown music by famous composers 
is. becoming almost a commonplace. 
Although this always interests the 
specialist and sometimes the general listener, it 
very seldom alters the accepted view of a com- 
poser’s career—at any rate, when the composer 
wrote within the last 200 years. Generally, as 
with Schumann’s violin concerto, Brahms’. Trio 
in A major, and various minor works of Beet- 
hoven, the music is played once or twice, dis- 
cussed in a learned article, put away, and for- 
gotten. Bizet is an exception. His youthful Sym- 
phony in C major,, first performed in 1935, has 
become a repertory piece and a general favourite 
—deservedly so. Hitherto it had been usual to 
regard him as a follower of Gounod, who sud- 
denly, in the last three or four years before his 
early death, developed an unsuspected vein of 
genius. Even this has been played down as a 
chance flash in the pan. = 

This judgment can no longer stand. The Sym- 
phony, composed when Bizet was barely seven- 
teen, manifests a natural genius scarcely if at 
all inferior to that of Mendelssohn and Mozart 
at the same age. It has too an astonishing affinity 
with Schubert, whose instrumental music Bizet 
could not then have known (though in later years 
his library contained the full scores of Schubert’s 
operas). That Bizet’s middle years showed hesita- 


tions and false starts is distressing in view of 
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the short time he had to live. But the very fact 
that he made a brilliant recovery and resumed 
the threads of his early promise strengthens the 
impression that his death was a catastrophe 
which not only deprived the world of master- 
pieces but may have affected the whole course 
of French music. 

The Symphony is by no means the only sig- 
nificant composition that mischance or indiffer- 
ence suppressed. Bizet’s dramatic works, com- 
pleted, unfinished or merely projected, number 
at least twenty-eight, of which only five were 


published in his lifetime! Three more have fol-' 


lowed since—‘ Noé’ in 1885, ‘Don Procopio’ 
in 1905, and ‘Ivan le Terrible’ in 1951—in 
each case with considerable suppressions, addi- 
tions, or distortions inflicted without any 
acknowledgment. Two early operettas survive 
complete in manuscript, together with fragments 
or sketches of four late operas. There is recover- 
able music here of high quality, and a great 
deal of interesting material. that throws light 
on Bizet’s methods of work. It is startling to 


_ discover among the sketches of * Grisélidis ” 


(1870-71) both the lovely saxophone melody in 
the Prelude to ‘ L’Arlésienne’ (associated in the 
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for which Dennis Arundell was responsible, of 
a broadcast performance of opera—really just as 
complicated as in the theatre—with all the 
toing-and-froing of the singers in relation to 
various microphones. And it.was fun to see the 
effects being created. No expense was spared. 
Half-a-dozen. sound cups and saucers were 
phlegmatically dropped and broken when Baba 


.in a rage smashes the china. How all this came 


out in the wash I will relate next week. 
Meanwhile, it may be recorded that both 
Auden’s libretto and Stravinsky’s music made 
a much greater impression than at the first per- 
formance broadcast last year from Venice. Partly 
this was due to an English cast and chorus, 
who could make the words better heard. Inci- 
dentally the B.B.C. chorus sang their music 
much better than the members of the Scala 


Unfamiliar Bizet 
By WINTON DEAN 
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company, who were no doubt hampered both by 
language and by a musical idiom so different 
from what they normally sing. Partly it was due 
to one’s having, through the courtesy of the 
publishers, Messrs. Boosey and Hawkes, a vocal 
score to study beforehand. 

Although I missed last week’s broadcast of 
“ Seraglio’, I should like to congratulate Sadler’s 
Wells on a first-rate production of the opera, 
which was well played by the orchestra under 
James Robertson, well sung, especially by Jennifer 
Vyvyan, Marion Studholme, and Rowland Jones, 
and well acted into the bargain. Some weeks ago 
Mr. Jones sang Belmonte’s difficult first aria far 
better, both in tome and phrasing, than any 
German I have heard. Professor Dent’s transla~ 
tion helped greatly to make the opera ‘ go’. 

DyYNELEY HUSSEY 


8.5 p.m. on Friday, January 16, and 6.50 p.m. on Sunday, January 18 (both Third) 


play with L’Innocent, the younger brother) and 
the greater part of the Flower Song from 
‘Carmen ’—the latter sung by a bass in C 
major!: Among the unpublished works for 
orchestra are a delightful Overture dating from 
the same period as the Symphony and an addi- 
tional number fer the ‘ Jeux d’Enfants’ suite, 
containing a long section that does not occur in 
the piano-duet version. 

How much of this material is worth reviv- 
ing? At least three of the early works have 
something of the sparkle and vitality of the Sym- 
phony, even if they lean rather more heavily 
on contemporary models. All were written before 
Bizet was twenty-one. The Overture, a sub- 


stantial piece in four sections, evidently modelled 


on the Overture to ‘ William Tell’, has never 
been performed. or published. The slower por- 
tions in particular are full of characteristic music. 
The opera buffa ‘Don Procopio’, set to an 
Italian libretto during Bizet’s first year in Rome, 
was long thought to be lost. The score turned 
up among Auber’s papers twenty years after 
Bizet’s death, and the first performance took 
place at Monte Carlo in 1906. There have 
recently been revivals on the Italian radio. Un- 
fortunately, before it was given to the world, 
the score was grossly mishandled by an editor 
who not only added recitatives and other matter 
in a wholly inappropriate style but in at least 
one place modified the substance of Bizet’s 
music. The autograph, however, exists, and a 


- newly edited revival would win the opera many 


friends. It is a high-spirited and melodious piece 
in the manner of ‘Don Pasquale’, which it 
resembles also in plot. 

The third of these early works, now to be 
revived, is ‘Le Docteur Miracle’, a one-act 
operetta dating from the winter of 1856-57, when 
Bizet was eighteen. It was written for a com- 
petition inspired by Offenbach, end was awarded 
a joint first prize. The name of Bizet’s fellow- 
victor is always given as Charles Lecocq, later 
the composer of ‘La Fille de Madame Angot’; 
but the original printed libretto gives it as Jules 
Lecoq. The winning operas were produced at 
the Bouffes-Parisiens theatre on consecutive 
nights, April 8 and 9, 1857; Bizet’s came second, 
and seems to have roused little interest. 

The libretto is by Léon Battu and Ludovic 
Halévy; thus early was Bizet brought into con- 
tact with the future librettist of ‘Carmen’. The 
story is an amusing specimen of a familiar type. 
There are four characters, father, mother, 
daughter, and a young soldier in love with the 
daughter. Unfortunately the father, an absurd 
elderly magistrate, is allergic to soldiers, and the 


young man obtains entrance to the house by dis- 
guising himself as, a servant. In this capacity, 
he smashes the best dinner service, pours the 
wine over the table while making signs to the 
girl, and serves the magistrate with an omelette 
so defective that he believes himself poisoned— 
to the delight of his wife, a widow by habit and 
profession, who bids him send for a lawyer to 
make his will. Instead he summons Doctor 
Miracle, a quack whose noisy arrival in the 
neighbourhood has been heard immediately after 
the rise of the curtain. He is introduced by a 
portentous mélodrame, converses in dog Latin 
(translated by the mother, whose late third hus- 
band was an apothecary), and consents to cure 
the magistrate in return for the hand of his 
daughter. Doctor Miracle is of course the soldier 
again disguised, and all ends happily. 

The music, a blend of Offenbach and Rossini, 
is fluent, tuneful and handled with impeccable 
craftsmanship. Nothing is particularly original, 
but everything is turned with a delightful neat- 
ness and vivacity. The arrival of the quack in 
the square outside—mistaken by the magistrate 
for a serenading lover—is indicated by an off- 
stage band comprising clarinet, tenor trombone, 
big drum, and cymbals. The high light is the 
‘omelette quartet’. All the characters salute thé 
dish in turn, the magistrate avec émotion, his 
daughter avec indifférence; in the mock-heroic 
ensemble that follows, the sensations of the 
magistrate both before and after the fact of 
consumption (Quel goit bizarre et singulier!) 
are amusingly depicted. The score, though un- 
likely to increase Bizet’s reputation, should add 
its mite to the gaiety of nations—not, it may 
be thought, the less beneficial achievement of 
the two. 

Of the later unfamiliar scores, the finest is 
the tantalisingly fragmentary residue of the opera 
“La Coupe du Roi de Thu!'é’, in which the Bizet 
of ‘Carmen’ blazes out seven years before the 
production of that masterpiece. The five-act 
grand opera ‘Ivan le Terrible’, the most ambi- 
tious of all Bizet’s. works, has recently been 
produced and published in France. This too has 
undergone superfluous and unacknowledged 
tampering; but despite incidental beauties it was 
never likely to move mountains. Both these works 
were written for the Paris Opéra, whose restrict- 
ive conventions offered little scope to a spon- 
taneous imagination like Bizet’s;. but whereas 
‘Ivan le Terrible’ has a dynastic libretto of the 
Meyerbeerian succession, ‘La Coupe du Roi de 
Thulé’ chanced to hit on a dramatic situation 
that stirred Bizet to the depths. The central con- 
flict exactly parallels that of ‘Carmen’. 
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Di fill up on 


\ Our carpets ba 


can stand 


lifes ups. 


and downs 


DUDLEY NOBLE a leading motoring correspondent says: 


“The tank was filled with premier grade Shell . . . the engine ran more 
sweetly . . . far greater degree of accelerative power. Average consumption 
was miles better than on pool. The effect of the better fuel on driver- 
satisfaction and passenger comfort was quite extraordinary.’’ (Extract from 
a well-known Sunday newspaper — October 12th, 1952.) 


Children do give a carpet a beating —but a BMK can take it! A BMK is 
made to take rough treatment —and come up smiling year after year. That’s 
thanks to the tough, springy wool of the Scotch Blackfaced sheep, blended 
with other fine wools. And then there’s that old 
Kilmarnock workmanship. Centuries of weaving 
know-how on the up-to-datest looms give you Car- 
pet value that does take a lot of beating! So always 
look for that BM K label! 

Mothproof for-ever ! All BM K carpets and rugs are 
made permanently mothproof. Even dry-cleaning, 
washing and wear-and-tear won’t affect the moth- 


AAA 


With) 


mothproot 
CARPETS & RUGS 


BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK 


proofing. 


Learn 
the French* 
they speak 
in France 


Hosiery, Lnderwear 
E Sportswear formen 


ui r fam OuSs 
Marcuna 


( STIS 6) 


MAY NOW PURCHASE 


No textbook can teach you to speak stand it when spoken. There is no 
THE FAMOUS a foreign language correctly. To formal learning. From the start UNDERWEAR 
do that you must hear the rhythm, you are thrown into the conversa- is again available 
OAVENSET the lilt, the everyday speech of tional atmosphere of the boulevard, 
ordinary people. Linguaphone the café and the plage. Put in 


MODEL ‘H' 
BATTERY CHARGER 


FOR 


£5.17.6 


Good engine performance demands 
tip-top battery condition, so keep 
it full of life with the DAVENSET 
MODEL “‘H”’ and get quick, easy 
starting at all times. A compact 
charging unit for A.C. mains 
200/250 volts, to charge 6 volt 
or 12 volt batteries at 24 amps. 


PARTRIDGE WILSON & CO. LTD., 
Davenset Electrical Works, Leicester 


teaches you by this quick, thorough, 
effortless method. You learn by 
listening to the voices of expert 
native teachers on gramophone 
records, following the words in the 
illustrated textbook. In half the 
usual time, this method enables 
you to speak, read and write the 
language—and, above all, to under- 


r-- LINGUAPHONE ror LanauaGces --1 


reason for learning. 


fifteen minutes a day and in a few 
months you can express yourself 
freely in the language of your 
choice. Find out all about this 
unique modern method of language 
learning. Post the coupon below. 
(Unsealed envelope, 14d. stamp). 
Full particulars 
return. 


Linguaphone House, 207, Regent St., London, W.1. 
Please send me (post free) your 26-page book about 


| *or any of 28 languages (Dept. %6) 

! including: NOMIC so gacees clecntaccaetphsvwatecsovadie ce qatusaulrssene ootae recess ies 
} GERMAN[]SPANISH() | (LOCK cars) 

; ITALIAN Oo RUSSIANS] AACS Sons deen cunsasaceassc ocvcosetes Scpecesevaeteses tueteapsetancses cs 
{ Otherdanguagets SF Nh ake es on gi kD Thee ee: ce eee eae re eee ee 
f aie eae pha Ae To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. X6), 
' 

‘ 

! 

1 


Reason........000 peckbaavetavwete Linguaphone and details of the week’s Free Trial offer. 
I am specially interested in (underline whatever applies) 
Welipeiman teres sco tans vdecceuasy teres Travel, Business, Literature, Science, Adults’? Examina- 


1 3 tions, Consular Service, Schoolchildren, Very Young 
BY, ce icsth eV adtero ode Siten pene Children. I have/have no gramophone. ’ 


will be sent by — 


C.H.A. HOLIDAYS 


give an extra measure of 
Rest and Pleasure 

Join up with your friends and visit one of 
the 60 well-appointed centres at home or 
abroad, where you will enjoy wonderful 
scenery, good company, and every comfort. 
Excursions are arranged each week and terms 
are moderate, You'll find all details in the 
illustrated brochure, Send for it today! ~ 


C.H.A. (Dept. E) 


Cromwcl: Range 1 CE 
Fallowfield 
MANCHESTER. 14 
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Knowing Your Onions 


HEN buying onions beware of what 

growers call bull-necked onions—they 

may look good outside but inside they 
have a brown core. If there is a very thick stalk 
immediately above the bulb, it never gets dried 
right through, sealing off the inside of the bulb. 
The outside dries, but rot creeps down into the 
core. Also, in my opinion, it is better to avoid 
the greenish-yellow onion. - Always try to get 
them straw-coloured. This applies to the Eng- 
lish onion, on the market now, more than to 
the imported Spanish or Italian ones, which 
have a much better climate for drying off. 

Do not try to store the Italian, variety of 
onions. Spanish onions, by and large, store well, 
and some varieties of English onions do, too. 
And, of course, shallots are excellent keepers and 
excellent stand-bys for flavouring. 

Onions should be stored by stringing them 
up in a rope and hanging in a dark, cool, dry 
place. Dark is important, for sunlight induces 
an onion to sprout, and all: its goodness just 
vanishes in‘the new shoots. 

If you have not space to hang the onions 
up keep them in a vegetable rack, covered, so 
that they are in the dark. But do not just leave 
them uncovered on a cold, damp floor. It is' 
important, too, that air should be able to 
circulate round them. 

If you are buying leeks, choose small ones 


By BARDS CONOLLY 


where the green part is dark green, and there is 
not too much of it. The small leek is tender and 
delicate—a gourmet’s vegetable. You can some- 
times buy leeks in transparent packing, all ready 
washed for cooking, and there is a definite 
demand for vegetables packed like this. Of course, 
many housewives cannot afford the small extra 
cost—but there will always be people who are 
prepared to spend a little extra to save them- 
selves trouble. 

But much depends on how the vegetables 
are packed. There are two types of clear film: 
One type is airtight and the other type is’ not. 
Vegetables are living organisms just like you 
and me, and they breathe as we do. If they 
are wrapped up in one of those airtight films 
they deteriorate very quickly indeed. They suffo- 
cate, in fact. So if you buy film-wrapped vege- 
tables, choose the packet which has the corners 
clipped off so that air gets into the vegetables. 
If there are little beads of moisture within the 
packet, do not buy it. 

About carrots: I would recommend you to 
go in for the chubby, little ones—the early 
ones. Do not choose long, thin ones with taper- 
ing roots—they are half wood, anyway. You can 
tell a good carrot if you bend it at the thin 
end. If it snaps, you know it has not been 
long out of the ground. If it bends—well, 
it is getting a little tired. Amd you can take 


Pfioe 2 

it that a pinkish carr#t is better than one on 
the yellow side. “.~ 

In choosing potatoes we must remember that 
the variety counts for much; some varieties tend 
to be waxy, some floury. When buying, steer 
clear of broken potatoes and also those with a 
greenish tinge. A pink tint betokens a potato 
which probably keeps well.— Woman’s Hour’ 


Notes on Contributors 


KuRT FRODERSTROM (page 45): Swedish jour- 
nalist and broadcaster; contributor to Stock- 
holms-Tidningen 

O. M. GREEN (page 53): Far Eastern corre- 
spondent of .The Observer; author of The 
Story of China’s Revolution, The Foreigner 
in China, China’s Struggle with the Dictators, 
etc. 

J. M. RicHarDs (page 54): joint editor of The 
Architectural Review since 1946, and member 
of -the editorial board of The Architects’ 
Journal since 1947; author of The Castles on 
the Ground, An Introduction to Modern 
Architecture, etc. 

C. F. vON WEIZSACKER (page 57): German 
astrophysicist; head of the department at the 
Max Planck Institute and Professor of 
Theoretical Physics, Gottingen University 


Crossword No. 1,184. 


Double or Quit—Il. 


By Pipeg 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) : Book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


~ Closing date: First post on Thursday, January 15 


This puzzle uses a Playfair cipher. In the examplesgiven 
the key-word is SIMPLETON, in which no letter recurs, 
followed by the rest of the alphabet in order, I and J 
count as the same letter. 

To encode a word, split it into pairs of 
letters thus; VE RG EN CY. The pair 
CY becomes FW, using opposite corners of 
a rectangle of letters. Note that YC would 
become WF. For two letters in the same 
row (or column), use letters to the right 
of (or below) each. For last letters.of a 
row or column, use the first. The encoded 
word would thus become SB UF TA FW. 

There are twelve pairs of four-letter words, whose 
Positions in the diagram are indicated by the letters A, 


MUMBNBIRN Eee esas a nese sek st vme nach aavaucévvaecaesevesasvaemesiaee ee 


BAGSIRESScaiees <ic6eeussiacéees 
¥ 


B, ... K, L. To each pair there is a double clue. The 
answer to ‘the first part of each double clue gives a word 
and the answer to the second part is what that word 
becomes when encoded. From these. twelve pairs, it is 
possible to find the key-word. A space is provided in the 
diagram for filling in the code-square. 

Punctuation in abbreviations used in some of the lights 
may be ignored. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1A, 33A (rev.) Affirm with hoarse whispers. 
11, A crowd of old crones for the guillotine; it’s a hot 
place! (4). 
12. Almost the whole of Wales is involved in this turn (4). 
13C, 9C. Once weighed an East Indian instrument. 
14, A freehold estate got by twisting an old Archbishop (4). 
15. Summer increases (4). 
17. In the States and in Scotland, a small piece of fibrous 
material (4). 
20. A Chinese mile (2). 
21, 44 (Down). Prevailing source of conflagration (4). 
. Dr. Hill is a mover (5). 
2%, Add a ring to this sword-hilt to adapt it for’S5 (Down) 


(5). 

28 (rev) Demanded to be otherwise employed (4). 

29. A kind of dung-beetle (4). i 

32. Amy appears in this short Grecian male garment (7). 

34 (rev.) What number reversed gives elevens? (3). 

35 (rev.) An ear of maize, That is short commons! (4). 

37% (rev.) The young Etonian got away from the stick (3), 

481, 191. This nobleman goes astray. . i 

44G, 40G (rev.) Not quite sure about a trick for goading a 
horse. 

453, 473. A barrel is required as well as the garbage cans, 

46, To set dogs on an uncouth rater in Shakespeare’s day 


Se 

48K: Xen, A sum of money is needed first; a Greek letter 
follows. 2 

49 (rev.) This river was Spenser’s anxiety (4). 


DOWN 


1, This frank confession ends with a reversal of state 
rules (6). 4 

2. No doubt the Duce used to hear this cry (4). 

3. Roman masterpiece that is put up in the end (5S). 

4, Hastened with a copper for a strip of leather (4), 

5. S. African native gets us back in an unsound boat (6), 

6. Not yielding milk in Scotland (4). 

Churchill after a drink? It’s dependent on luck (8). 

8. Shakespeare said we do it in the nurse’s arms (4). 

18. Once thought indivisible; we now split it at order (4). 

21B, 5B. Name associated with a lexicon; this may be a 
ray of light. 


22K, 30F. Alpine goat with sycosis! 

24, 35. A badger whose room may well be preferred to its 
company (6). 

25. White wood—remains white after burning (3). 

26H, 42H. He’s obstinate in refusing the coarse rough 
hairs of wool. 

27K, 16K. It’s like tape; a flat circular object is in the 
middle. 

28. Sonar ae with writing and enigmatically with a black 
abe » 

29D, 10D. Moist air in an unusual form of corridor. 

31. More than one of 16 (Down) (5). 

35. See 24. 

36. Chief Egyptian deity has the last word when an artist 
departs (4). 

37L, 391. The Titans’ mother starts to yawn—irritation no 
doubt! 

38. ‘ The infant tree which after holds an 
arms ’ (Browning) (4). 

41, Shut up! It’s a ladybird (3), 
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NOTES 


* How bless’d, how envied, were our life 
Could we but scape the poulterer’s knife! 
But man, curs’d man, on Turkeys preys, 
And Christmas shortens all our days: 
Sometimes with oysters we combine, 
Sometimes assist the savoury chine; ” 
John Gay, Fables, 


12. Poe, ‘ Al Aaraaf’. 16. Southey, ‘The Holly Tree ’. 
19, I Kings iv, 33. 22. ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’. 54. J. K, 
Stephen, Lapsus Calami. 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: Miss M. R. Whitaker 
(Sheffield); 2nd prize: R. C, Payn (Saltcoats); 
3rd prize: Mrs. I. G. Kidd (St. Andrews) 
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Study at Home 
for a 


DEGREE! 


NO matter what your position or 
prospects, a University Degree is 
a good thing to have. You can 
obtain a London University Degree 
without ‘going into residence’ or 
attending lectures. It is necessary 
only to pass three examinations 
(in some cases, two). You can pre- 
pare for these AT HOME AND IN 
LEISURE HOURS with the experienced 
help of Wolsey Hall (founded in 
1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hull 
courses have enabled hundreds of 
men and women to obtain degrees, 
thereby increasing their mental 
abilities, widening their outlook, 
and raising their status. 


Prospectus 


may be obtained fromC. D. Parker, M.A.,LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. FES, 


WOLSEY HALL, 
OXFORD 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


which details the wide range of Engineer- 
ing and Commercial courses of modern 
training offered by E.M.I. Institutes—the 


Courses include:— 
Accountancy, Book-keeping, Secretaryship, 
Journalism, Law, Business Management, 
Commercial Salesmanship, Economics, Office 
Organisation, Civil Service. 
Also Courses for—General Certificate of 
Education, University Degree Examinations, 
and for the A.C.A., A.G.LS., ASA, ALLA. 
A.S.M.A., A.6.C,S., and the Civil Service Examin- 
ations, Courses also provided in all branches 
of Engineering. 

the following courses: 


ee é ° Draughtsmanship, Car- 


pentry, Chemistry, Photography, Com- 
mercial Art, Radio and Electronics, etc. 


E M 4 INSTITUTES 
a a g 


associated with 


MARGONIPHONE 
COLUMBIA & AMV. 
——-PosT NOW —-——-—-———--— 


Home Experimental 
Kits now form part of 


t Send, without obligation, the above FREE book. | 
1 EMI. Insticutes, Dept. 183K, 43 Grove | 
i Park Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. 1 
: Subject(s) Which interest me .ccccesecssvnvmecerseceeeecennssene 
: ING asia rect eee ee 
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GENERAL CERTIFICATE 


of Education 


By means of this Certificate entrance to London University is primarily effected and thus, 
taken under certain specified conditions, it constitutes the first step to gaining a London 
University Degree, which is possible without residence. If complying with certain 


stipulations, it can exempt from various Professional Preliminary Exams. Moreover, 
if offered in four or five subjects at the Ordinary Level, the Certificate becomes a 
valuable qualification in providing satisfactory evidence of a good general education 
for young people wishing to enter banks, insurance offices, mercantile houses, etc. 


Students are prepared by U.C.C. for the Ordinary and Advanced Levels of London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others. The College is an Educational Trust, with 
a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Fees are moderate and may be paid by instalments, 


* PROSPECTUS containing full information post free from the Registrar, 


University 


Correspondence College 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


WAYFARERS 


For the best holidays abroad 


We invite you to take a holiday abroad in congenial 
company with smooth running arrangements and a 
helping hand where needed.’ Prices are moderate 
and spending allowances as generous as can be. 
Here are just three suggestions, 


10 days (8 nights) 15 days (12 nights) 


14 days (11 nights) 


PARIS AND THE SPAIN MONTREUX 
CHATEAU COUNTRY THE COSTA BRAVA LAKE OF GENEVA 
£26.10.0 £35.0.0 £27.18 .0 


spending money £11 spending money £114 spending money £12 


Write today for the Wayfarers Holidays Abroad 
Programme and plan the holiday of a lifetime. 


THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY LTD. 


Dept. “LR”, 33 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. Tel.: Euston 4181 
OVER 30 YEARS OF HAPPY HOLIDAYMAKING ABROAD 


JANUARY Se ioe 


Be a Master] 
of English 


You are Judged by the Way 
You Speak and Write 


Improve your English quickly by post 
—the Regent Institute way. Many 
students say that the moderate fee 
charged for the Effective English Course 
is the best investment they haye ever 
made. The tuition is so planned that you 
make noticeable progress within a few hours. 


Write today for a copy of 


‘“WORD MASTERY” 


—and a 15-Minute Test 


Send a 24d. stamp today to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. Z/391E), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for an interesting 
15-Minute Test (with key) and “ Word 
Mastery "’ (an informative prospectus). 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
_& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc, Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 60,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Jending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 
_ Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam, or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1): 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST: ALBANS 


or call _30.Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 


s a secret ambition ... 


TH 


Nearly Everybody ha 


iCH 


Accountancy General Prison Service 


Acversiing eet Education wate Sac 87: 

2 . Y uction Eng. 

FREE CAREER-BOOK—CHOOSE NOW | Agriculture German ychology 
Architecture Handicraft Surveying 
Article Writing Teaching Radar 


earn less than £15 a week and 
1 you £ Asst. Proventive Heating and Radio Eng. 


want quick promotion or a new job, Officer Ventilating Radio Writing 
Asst. Traffic H. F. Eng. Radio Operator 
Superintendent Hydraulics Railway Police § 
Auditing Illum’ing. Eng. Refrigeration 
Auto. Eng. Indust, Admin, Reinforced 
Banking Indust. Chem. Concrete 
Boiler Inspec’n, Jig & Tool Desn, Reporting 
Book-keeping Journalism Retail Shop 
Building Lam’d. Woods 
(all branches) Local Govt, Sales Engineer 
Business Mains Eng. Sales Man’ment 
Management Maint’ance Eng, Salesmanship 
Marine Eng. Sanitary Eng. 


you must read one of these helpful books. 
They give full details of our Appoint- 
ments and Advisory Departments, the 
widest range of Modern Home Study 
Courses for worthwhile careers (see list) 
and describe many opportunities you 
are now missing. 


NO OBLIGATION 


Tell us what interests you and post the 


Management 


Mathematics Secretaryship 
Mechanical Eng. S i Stn. & 
(all branches) 
Mechanics 
Metallurey 


M 
Shipbuilding 
Story Writing 
Shorthand 
Sound Film Eng. 
Structural Eng. 
Surveying 


iv 


Coupon today. We will then send you | ixi| Service |. petallurey 


Commerce Municipal Eng. 

Commercial Art Naval Architect 
Company Secty. Office M’ment. 
Cost Account’cy. P.M.G. Licences 


your Careers Book FREE and entirely 
without obligation. 


Customs Officer 
Die & PressTools 
Diesel Eng. 
Draughtsm'ship. 
(all branches) 
Economics 


Foremanship 
Forestry 
Foundry Work 
French 

Ae slecinEs 


Please send 
me a FREE Book, 


i] 

i] 

i] 

y NAME -..... 
I ADDRESS... 
i] 
i] 
u 


me COUPON Rr ennai 


SUBJECT mat 


Painting and 
Decorating 
Pattern Making 5 
Personnel Timber Trade 
Management Time & Motion 
Planning Eng. . Tracing 


Electrical Eng. Plastics Varsity Exams. 
Electronics Play Writing Vehicle Repairs 
Export Plumbing Welding 
Fashion Drawing Police Careers We 

Fiction Writing P.O. Eng. 


Press Tool W'k, Dressing 
Power House Women Police 
Design Works 
Petroleum Tech. Management 

B.Sc. (Eng.) A.C.LS. 
B.Sc. (Econ.) A.A.C.C.A, 


M.1.C.E. 
CITY & GUILD3, A.C.A., Gen. Cert, of Education 


356, Oxford St., London,W.1 


Write if you prefer not to cut coupon. 


heSchool of Careers 


Ordinary 

Writing at 

Shorthand 
Speed 


Dutton Speedwords, the new fast- 
writing system which employs ordinary 
letters instead of signs, can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first hour of 
study. Much used as a practical time- 
saver by busy executives and profes- 
sional people. Can be typed or written 
at 100-120 words per minute. Ordinary 
matter averages only two letters per 
word, and Speedwords can be used for 
all languages. Completely learned in 8 
lessons needing only 20 hours study. 
Warmly commended by G. Bernard 
Shaw and Prof. Hogben. 


or Shorthand by Feb. 8 


Less than one hour a day of fascinating 
spare time study will give you mastery 
of all the rules of streamlined Dutton 
Shorthand by February 8 if you act 
promptly. There is then nothing new 
to learn and regular practice builds up 
speeds to 150-200 words a minute. 
Thousands have made good with 
Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, easy to 
write, easy to read. i 


FREE Test Lesson . 


Tear out this adyt. send it with name and 
address and 24d. stamp for full sdetails 
and free lesson, stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d. if both desired). Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students. 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N.9. 
92-93, Great Russell St., London, W.C.% 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Steees. 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LisTENER, Brgadcasting House, London, W.1. January 8, 1953 . 
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